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The papers for this proceeding reveal a variety of 
rechnigues and ideas for enhancing reading through Jiterature, Lyman 
C, Hunt in "Literature and Learning to Read" discusses beginning 
reading instruction and oome mistakes teachers commonly make, and 
reminds teachers that the primary objective should be to encourage 
reading and help the student realize self-improvement* Jean E* 
Sanders in "Black Literature for Children and Adolescents" encourages 
the use of good juvenile books ^ith black characters, Elizabeth 
Weller in "To Each His Own Book" urges teachers to help children find 
reading materials based on their own choice and taste* Patricia M. 
Brown in "From Games to Books" discusses the use of reading games 
designed to help children overcome their reading problems- Francis I. 
Williams in "Uptight: Competition Time" discusses how to help 
students become "book-curious." Louise p. Clark in "How Kich is Their 
Reading?" discusses the art of critical reading. Bernice J. Mayhew in 
"Book Making for Budding Authors" describes in detail how children 
can publish their own books. Finally, Harriet Ehrlich in "Creative 
Dramatics in the Language Arts curriculum" suggests the establishment 
of an atmosphere that nurtures creativity and imaginative thinking. 
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niK ( liRRK IILUM RKHKAUC^H AND 
DKVKLOPMKNT ( lONTKR 

Kcho<)l of Kduailioni Iiidiana Htale Univernity 

Thu Cui'riculurn ReHOai'cfi and DevelopmoFil 
Center of Indiana State UniverHity provides school 
Hystuni.s tho opportunity to secure aid. uncourago 
nient, and cooperation in curriculum development 
projecLs. It coordinates the participation of Uni- 
versity persoTinel engaged in curriculum work, pro- 
vidoH inroni ation concerning curriculum develop- 
nient, and initiates and sponb^ons curriculum re- 
search pi'ojectH. It is tlie contact ]Wv\i where pul)lic 
sehoolg initiate inquiries regarding- curriculum and 
acts as a vehicle for communication between elemen- 
tary and ^^econdary sthools and the University. AU 
thougii the CRDC operates as an agency of the 
School of Education, it reprc^^entH all dG])artmoiits 
of the University engaged in cu rr irulum deyelop- 
nient projects. 

Services; of the Center are of these major types: 

Consultant .^ervices—Tlie Center niakes availaljle 
specialii^tK in various curriculum areas to aid in 
curriculuni development. Thin i^ on a contract Imsis 
and can l>e adjusted to the needs of the particular 
task. 

LeadershiiT^In the Center, University personnel 
and others have an agency througli whicli curricu- 
lum change can l)e advocated and other opportuni- 
tiuH to exercise leadership pmvided. 

Workshop and Conferences—One function of the 
Curriculum Resuarch and Development Center is 
the planning and diluting of on-campUH conferences 
and woi'kshopB as well m those carried on in a school 
system engaged in cui'riculurn development. 

Printed Materials — The Center produces courses 
of study, bibliographies, and similar iTiaterials. 

Researcli and EKperimentation — ^The Center pro- 
vides an environment which encourages research 
through supplying materials and services needed 
for experimentation, providing an atmosphei^e for 
communication and sharing of ideas, and aiding In 
acquiring funds for worthy projects. 



David T. Turney Charles D, Hopkiii^ 

Dean, School of Education Director 



'I'll is st!CLUui Linnual Cnn runci.' on tlu: t^uaclilng L^f Kuading and- Lnnuun^*u 
ArCH in an LnLurdupartmLmtal ufforE nt Indiana Kcatc lini vu vb t Ey , 
Mc-nihufH of tllQ IK'pavtmont of KnglL^h, Lii5rary ScioncL^, KlornQntafy lldutatiisn 
and Ehu L^boratciry School havv coopuratc-d to maku Ehls confo rtnict^ ns finti 
ah uCfort as wu cnn put togqtluir on thu Eliemo tlEo^raEiiri:; and Lugrnlnt; 
Eo Riind . 

Tt is tlU; hopp of tho^ci making proguntaclons at Ehig etan f t* runct^ 
that wliat lias bean pro.sunEGd and dlBcusstjd will help Eo Improv^^^ thu 
tt>aehtn>4 of ryadtng by CQacluirs and conEributti Eo Eho enJoyTtient of it 
by chli.Mron, 

A great nicuisurc of approeiaEion is duo Dr* David Watarman and Dr. 
Vanita Gibbs for thc?ir vigorous and unEirLng efforts to bring people 
with a rcfiding mysRage together for Ehis con fe range, THq ultima to valuQ 
of thii GDnft?runeu lios in tluj .Implementation of idt^as and atCitudGg 
gnincd by dho participants ad thii conCernnee. From Chose proeoud ings it 
is ovidenc thaE boy a and girls will gain a groat deal frrim what happoncd 
at this eonf Grdnca . 

William G. McCarthy 
Chairman, DeparEment of 
lilcmentary I^ducation 
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"IJti-mLuru nnd Lonmltn^ to Rtvuf,'' tho thcmu thv. Hucond Annual 
Rundin^; Ciinruri'iiyu, wa^ nn u^'tunsion of Liiu 197] ccinfnrpnc.- wltji nildiLi.ona 
i'mplHiHiH on iiLLirntLiro n hnni H i^^r o>:pL-rI uncuH In h^tii-ni.nj; to road, 
Accopuaiici' nf tiso rtrHt tonfurtMUM- whm hm untluiBinHti c thnt coul inuanuL' 
wnn pm-jinHorully Hclu-duLnd to t-ninfidu wUh tho nnmuil Hinnjiioir ruadLnf; 
workshop in lIk* !lopartnignt of KltMiu-ntarv Kducation, 

Tlu' koynoLo spoakorH wi'Fu rrom iluldn dl roct^iy iroWiLi-d Ln iLLonituri- 
and road Lni4. i^r, Lyman ijunt: liaN contiributod h ijuu i:igan 1 1 y Ln cjaHHronni 
tochniqui^M for 1 nd fv j dun 1 1 rd n^; rondin-i ;ind Mrn. Harriot; KhrlLLh luiri 
aHtabliHliud a Htnfr dovt i npmun L prtiArain in tho iMi ] lado I ph la public schools 
to prumoto cruntLvu drnmatlcR a hnHiH lor childron 'm th i nkin^ and 
loarnin>i. Tlio cnnroroneo at tondaiieo nvorflowod tho auditorium fnr hotli 
of thogo flponkors^ 

Thu pnpors roprodueod for this proLLMidingH ruvunl n varft'ty of 
toolinitiuuH and idtia^ for anhnncing rc^ndlng through thu diilii^htful 
modi-um of 11. turaturo. Tiu' prot;ontaC lona woro inadu by porsonn rroin 
variouK backgronndH : library Hcionco, Laboratory School, eorroctlvu 
roadluii, KnHliHh and oloinuntary oducatlntu 

Ah eo-chainiiuu nf thu conforoneu wu wisii to uMprons our apprut^ Lation 
to tho Ktarf of tho DL^partmont nf inymuntnry lukmation for thoir nHSlstaiU'O 
and uncouragumont: in making tho Socond Annual Rondlnj^ ConforGncG a ronltty. 



Vanita Gibbg 
David C. Watorinau 
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LiTHHA'rUKi- AND LHARNrNn TO nWAD 



Lyman C. liuiit; 



'llin fioid of readlnfi ig nn uKtrumfly uxcitinn part of Lhv vtUwrivianal 
world. It is chat^cLcirimd by crcmendnus tnct^rusc, vUalitv, eoncprn and 
urgcMicy. L am going to takci llbortlus with Ului titlp of Llfcrntiur u^ and. 
Lcigniiiig tiQ KUiid. iislng it in itis bruaduBt: sunsa. Thus 1 want 



buyond thn eonfinas of any partieul^ir set of mnteriAls or tc^clin i r,uMM thtf- 
niLghc hv considurud in this t^ipie. Probably tliu mugt o-citinc trtMtd in 
the tonciiing of rpading is the ouo that uncouiraguH voungi^ turn^tn move- 
Out from a gmglQ sat of maturiaU or a sini^lu rustrictlvu pifOHrussion 
£3f gUlils into thg broad world of books and litcraturu, 

in thig instaneo a .book is dofinud as simply a wav to packaeu idna^ 
As iar as print is eoncofnad thcru am all Uindg of packagt^s, ranginr 
from eliG attractivG papurbaeks to hardbacks to bg^ys, Wc? 'are also " 
living m a world where many IdQas arc packaged in non-princ fnnii ^flirro 
nru aLidio^visual c^jmpononts. Hut I wQuld like to addrtiRs you this 
morning with tho concept that in toaching reading, wo nnx Hoarching fnr 
ways to help ypungsCGrs learn how to go along on thoir cnm. iJo want 
them to bQcomQ indGpQndant, becomo acl f-directing and sel f = piropg 1 linr 
m the world of idaas , nut only betwoen tho covors of books but in 
magaj^ines, nowapapers, and in ovcry form of print. I would ostabUsh 
mysnU as using the tarfli 'lifcarature" in thu broadest Henso posHthle. 

Tlio task of the rtiading tGacher is to holp tho yoLUigster loarn 
how to ej^plorn tho world af iduas , whether they aro in printed fonn or 
not, and to learn how to command his own course ^ to direct himself, to 
make determinations, decisions, evaluiitions and judgmenns about the 
value of these ideas contained within these materials for himself- r 
will not argue the relative value of print and nan-print matorlalj^. Hut 
I do feel print is a vital, viable medium which will be around for'a lorn' 
time, " ^ 

My iniciatlon into the field of rcadins wag vc.y exciting, in the 
early 1950's, when I first taught at The Pennsylvania State University 
I met a mosc remarkablQ first grade teacher. She felt strongly about ' 
the confines and restrictions of basal readers, vet it that time a 
tuacher was cKpceeed to take all her first grade^ youngs ters thro^^gh the 
scope and sequence of the adopted basal toxtbook^ Miss DilUng was 
impatient with these requirements. She felt that her able youngsters 
were not being sufficiently challenged, these able students were not 
learning to direct themselves through the world of ideas in books as she 
wanted them to do, in addition she felt that her low-^powered readers 
were being hindered beeausu they could not move at the pace demanded by 
the lesions in the manual. In general, nono of them could got breadth of 
oKporienee; nor could they use their own intorosts and niotivations as 
vehicles Fgr becoming invglved in the world of print. 
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wiuti: lIuv wt ri- platted iti t\\L- haHal pi:n^;ra"'!. \\ui hIu' v/an Lt J t^) 'irial- 

Jinni thv irut: mtTinin*;, niivi iTilu'rinL WiirUh ,i i :\ pt rnon;! 1 i <! , i tul i v i^i 1 i lU i! 

n-ailLii)' pro)u"nnu HIk' movL-d away froni trim hasai Co Mi: pruui cini, by usuu; 

Uli':' witk'HL VArit'LV oi nui Li.' ri nl h cnu K! acquirt! /iL uliaL t:in^.s Hk^ 

Wi>rUI .si puUl i.Hh in>L IwiN ciinii^;L'U fn iht^ UihL Lwonuy yLai=?4, ntul if Ahv 

S'K'Vij till tin ijhlH tuday i( W(H! Ul \n l ar i^anlt^r for her, \'a\L Llu ri- Wt-ri- 

LMiiiu-h niaLt'rrnl^ tjiu-n i/nr iu^r Lo i.tuMwh ind Iv Ldual L/ioU i L adiiu;, Siu = 
u?5lh1 trndt' liOiikH, papu rLiackH j and wlKit.i-vur l 1 h^- siu- g.juld 1! luL 

In fKHi^iWLs thiMij hIk' tjLMUin n pL-LU^rciin v/lic^ro 1:1k yiumuHtt th hnd as 
1111 ich iiinti^rinL aval Lata it: ty thum an hIh' coLiLd aHHuinbiL-^, nnd v/lu'ru thuy 
wurt^ rc-spiuiH 1 b Lu for HuJa'cLlnn tliuir rundiuj^ niatu ir i.a I 8 for thc^msu I vuh . 
Tlioy mnvod rhuinHf Ivt'H trlirounji clu' nmturial at a pace that wan compatible 
with thtlr iibliitigs and motivation, VL^ti roHpuniilbiliLy in Luniis oC 
rundlng pu rfLinnnnct: was prUHUnt, ^ho. nut up a syMtum oi tjiicickn and 
halanet!H to i^LiarantL^u tliat thu rri^udoms WLiru nnt al)usod. Hlu' uged 
yon , at^tLvlcicSj rot^ordH * and all kindj^ iJi mt thods dcvicQS to 

help tliosci yiuingH Ut: rH rt'ad in a fL'HpcMiKlbU* ^ pruductivi-^ raHhion, 

AIJ tliriJUgh City riCtiijH L watelied t\w dLjvulopnujnt of thuse ideas 
hag it tu lndl^'lduali^iid ruading. Ln ractj oiir clasHt-K wuifo a kind of 
tluarin^; bouHu uh rough which tlu-.^u Ldwa*? wuro transmitted to other 
tuncliorSi v.'ho in turn earriL^d thtim to otht^r Lt'VtiL^i and other grades. 
Soon otliur to mm and utiivr variatiouH dcvLUi.)pcd. rhosu were axe i ting 
L-ducatinnal advances In tlie fit' id of rtuadlui;, 

A curious thing had duVtiLuptjd by the latt; ?il:<Lles, Tlie thrust 
and enoriiy of thu uducat Itjnal v/orld in tlil^ country bogaii moving more 
ttwrd individual patterrus of It- a ruing and education. Significantly, 
vje bugau to huu two fonns of in_di vidua ligation dgvelop. Today you may 
no CO that LndividLialik^ation has twi) distinct foriTia and thci effort is 
moving in L-wo rathor dlvorsu di ructions. In fact, the situation in terms 
sif indlvidualixacion is beginning to be turrlbly blurred and indistinct. 
For many educators it is lilglily confusing* A distinction between the 
two romiB is vital if onu is to undo r stand the controversies surrounding 
tlu' imp rovejiio n t o f read ing in.s t rue t i on . T^v'o te mts de f int! the d 1 f Pu ron t 
paths Of different tracks that are being given to die coney pt of 
IndlviduaLiKation. One may be termed prescrlptivu , You may know it as 
[ndividuai 1 y Preseribgd Instruction. Tht^ othtjr I v;ill call pti rstnial or 
pt'.rsonali?;ed individual instruction, 

it's necessary to clarify iome differentiating characteristics 
be twee n t h t* two f o rms o P 1 nd i v t du a 1 1 x a t i on s , iVc pictures sliou I d It e 1 p ♦ 
[First slide shows a boy walking dosm a set of lailroad tracks J Now 
there are certain charac te ris tics of Individually Prescribed Instruction 
syiiiboligad by this pietutu, Vou liave hare a picturu of a littly boVj 
rather dishevclad In his appearance^ and obviously unliappy. You can 



calu- tins youngBtrt-r hack along Llmt: track n iLctiu liLt and v.ui c-nn 
inulHiiiu him KntCin^ unuo thv ciuH wnlk Lh^in FiU-p^hy^Hiip^ until lu 

PurHOiuil Lndividual l^^gd inn true ti on , nn the oiiliur Imiid, is nnt: 
chnrnetari^ed by pl^cln- (ov dotomlnin-) tlu^ poliiE: al which a vuiuuM Lc: r 
starUH alon^^ n wt>ll-maLkutl , uvanly pnc^^d Htup-llkc peni>ram. In this 
plcuuru, thu diHconHOlaUc; lad ig taking the uvtuily suquunet-U Btt-pii in 
turn, lu pniscripuivLi prngrnniH t\w pupil inny huhh onu of tihc Rtc^pH nnd 
rucwlvu d Hi^nal to go bnck and rulcajfii buj"nru y,nln}\ nn tn n CL-trLnLn 
prtine. In thiB cast^, individualiKatiLHi i^ in pacing tinlv, TUli diifuruncc 
here i.H that: i^ach Indivldunl is ciivuring thu sainc^ uducatlnnal tt'rritorv. 
All go aiJng tht^ Bamc patih in the Hamu direction. nu- basLi^ nspt-ct; uf^ ' 
indivi-dualiKntiim Is an individual rata nf accumpl ishmtnir: of the 
prescribLui material, To avoid ovur^impliflcation of tlic eoncupEj many 
proHcribod programs may have a two nr thrca tracktul plan. IIiuh hicrc mav 
biA diffurant progranmicd maCQrinls or difCurunt soquenecB built Inun nmtiokals 
for dlffQrCMit: groups. Rut thu tKUicQt; Lunnl objective remains tn a^'compUsh 
the pregeribcd niaturlal In a s Cc-p^by^g top , iiigiily Ruqucuicod, ordcirly fashion, 

n\c. nu^D picturo eontrast^ witli the pruvious pLcturc's basic stnicturc. 
Basic tti t:iiis onu is a conetiptiml design of iiidividujilization in n povsoual 
sonsc. LsiLdij projoeted shows n spider in his wub.] This dL^eign is 
mulLl^dlrectlunal. It Indicates tht^ genrching out;, tliu branching out, 
the raaehing out Into tho world of educatlonar idoas , that in thi' concupt 
of CKploratory cdueafcion. "it may also rcprusunt chci nintorials to bo ugr^d 
or thu variety of dirGetions an individual may makQ in his own learning. 
Note the core or center. In interpreting this, wu can call the cort 
bnBic word recognition, for uxamplti, Onee thu core ig aequirydj the 
youngstur has the potcntlaL for moving nod only in radial directions 
from thy cuntur circlu, hut also laterally around the cirelu. The idea 
of reinforeement is prosent. The implicacion is twofold: one lb of 
moving out in a variety of dirccdians; the sucond is of rulnforcing in 
n lateral sense. Thus In personal individualiKGd work yuu not only havu 
the clement of salf pacing, uf moving onosulf at a prude termlned or self- 
deterniined rate, but you also have the clement of dlrcic tionnll ty , 'flius 
Churc is a tromendouB differGnce batwegn prescribed and personal forms 
of individual education. 



Tins personal form may sound very simple. When you have all kinds 
of books and printed materials, then let youngsters choose for themselves. 
Following this they may read them on their own and pace themsulveg, mo\'in^ 
themselves through print and then, through a variety of pieans including 
conferonces, aetivltics, records, all klndg of appiiratus, dcmonstratn 
productive reading. 

Turning Co the ifeuc of stiucturu, as it relates to our twu Hiidos, 
we usually describe prescribed programs as being highly sEructurud/ Many 
prafcssionals hold that individual reading or personal reading is un- 
Sdructured. Tl,ls is a false eongupt. If a teacher doos not Iiave structyre 
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in her mind^ she cannot makQ tha pcrBQnalimd program work. AdmlCtedly, 
thy structure is very delieace and is tied Eogutlier with fine strands 
that eaii bQ oasily dcstroyod if not carefully nurturQd, It U ntiC strucCuft^d 
in tlii=' gcnsti thac tht* traek prograni is struceurud, i.e., whuru uaeh stt^p 
le outlined and you simply watch progress bGing inadG along tht Steps. 

Tg dlgrass a moment^ distinetions itiust bo tnadc among udugacional 
tgrmingldgy beLng u§cd today to characterlEe all o£ chosu diffuront 
forms of individualization. You eonBEantly hear such terms as diegovery 
learning, iQarnLng to loarn, porsonal growth^ sulf-dirQctien, individual 
productivity i iolf ^saloctienj and iqmecimes the CGrm BGlf-prupulsion is 
usQd, Intereic ecncerSj exploratory learning^ discovGry learning these 
are all terms linked to the spider web modlo of individualization. When 
you hear these eermij relate them to the. cQneepC pf individual paeing and 
self-directionality tTientiened pfuviously. And these terms are quicc 
different from thoeu aseocinted with prescribed instruction. Recall that 
prescribed individualized programs are individual in pacing onlyj as 
charaetcriged by the railroad traek model. Terms eonnflonly aHgociated 
with fcliis form arei continuous progress j mastery pf sequential skills, 
educational assessment or academic achievements or pfograrmned ins Cruet ion, 
computy ri^ed iiiat ruction, the systems approach to edueatlonp and peffornianee 
eantractiny v?ith pre-^test and poit-CGit raoasuros* tlieso Ecrms convoy 
eonceptB that aru essentially related to the prescflbed form of individual 
instruetion, 

Tliere is much eonfusion in the educational world today about these 
different forms of individuallsatlgn* Edueacofs and tcachcfs use 
some terminology that is an admixture of the t^/o forms without boing 
aware of the differenees between preierlbcd and personal forms of 
individualization and the real differences in the eoneepts whieh underlie 
them.i We must understand the baie and the root from which each BGt of 
terms is derivud, OtheR/lse prcecnt-day confueions will persist, 

iliere are. several steps basie to suceessfully implemDnting individualized 
reading of the personal type, TIiubu underlie the spider web form of 
individualized instructioni When you g-ive youn|sCers freedom to select 
from a wide array the materials which arc interesting to chem^ you 
automatically givo them freedom to move through that material at their 
own pace, Accocdinglyi each decides the oKtent to which ho spends tlmej 
or becomeB involved in the materials which have been self ^selec ted. If 
you are going to give them these freedoms p then you have to set up a 
companion aygtcm of responsibilities to make sure that their reading is 
productive* llius when talking about siK stupe, we are talking abQUt 
components or sets of responsibilities whleh underlie the personal form 
of individual iged readingg This ii the substance with which you aptn 
your spider web or weave your netting, 

llie idea that the classroom environment Is fundamental cannot be 
emphaaiiod enough, Tliia first step Is crucial. Many teachers who have 
wanted to move out of the ba.^al teKChook program^ for uxampluj ^tart by 
taking three groups or four groups through the same sets of materials, 
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yet all Ehuy accompUih is to QOmpleto almost all thu pares of t\w U^gsuns 
wteli uach gfijup, Tliuy ynd up doing t\m samo thing ac difrertint; timus. 
Time Ig vv.ry diffurcmt from tliQ claisroum semogphutu bQing cii^serllMil here* 
l-^htru ygu have yoinigsturs choysiiig their om bocjks and making thur^tilvQi 
go J:hrQUgh princ undnr tht'ir im\ mismuneum , t\\Q key Ugg in building a 
strung silont ruadiiig time and in pfuviding strong Inst rue tionai i^ui dance, 

Lut me diyrusi a minute and toll yciu about snmc ^yf my own uHpuriuncoe, 
Once I taught a third gradu frum Kebruaty to Juniu Whun I entered I 
found younastyrg grgupud at four Cables. fliyrC WOrr- individual ehair-dcBk 
arrangomLMHs J hut the forTiit!r Cuacht*r had groupud bhum toguLlier bo that 
dujcu mrn tan youngstcrH over here at what 1 calluti cho "ablu" Cgblti, 
flight youngLtors woru grnuptid in what I termed the 'liigh-middly " tablti, 
there was anQther grQUp knoifn ag thu "lowor-niiddlt^ j " and down hcfG at 
tho. left wurg five bnye and a girl^ and wc know wliat tablo that Wae, lliu 
tcachqe had startGd to move the able yuungsEers out of basol ruadurg into 
Ecir^BuluetiQnj and they \mrv doing quite well, i^eing impatient I wanted 
to move fast, so onu of thu very first things I did waB Co free the 
rest of the class from the bonds of the basal. TliG youngsters were toldj 
"You ean read the textbook or nyt, and you don't have to read the next 
itory in sequaiiee unlesi you want to. I'm not going to pace you through 
the stories.*' I taught them about selgecion of materials. My plan wag 
to havG the youngstOfs all gitting qu^^etly reading books= llien everything 
would bo lovely and thon I could have a variety of aetivitiee progryBsing 
simultaneously, I would be freo to calk with the child ron about books 
each had read. Wall, iC didn't quite work out Chat way. 

To tntroduee reading each, day T had a chart that I eallad Quiet 
Reading Time, This cimft listed tlui basic rules of quiet reading: Read 
quletlyj Choose a beok. Write about a book^ iUive a cenifurGnce; secminyly 
a simple got of ruleo. But after about ten dayg I had to admit it had 
bi^eome a noisy readliig time rather than a quiet reading clmu, I goon 
notieed that there were some characteristic reading behaviors that were 
any tiling but productive* I subsequently came to identify theae behaviors 
into the three groupingg! wandererej the gossipBi and the Hquifrels, 

To the goggipgj 1 eaid tliat unlegg they were quiet we could not 
ftniah the reading ^ and if they persisted in talking during reading tinie 
we would have to make up the lost time after school. To cho wanderurB 
("1 can't find my bookj" left my book at homCj" "l lost my bookj** 
"My brother has my bookj" "SDmebody took my book"), t used initfuqtional 
guidance. Ins true tional guidance became a period of time at the 
beginning of silent reading to unsure that those little housekeeping 
taskg had been taken care of. Had I been wise t would have done that In 
the flrit plage. Tlie bcut example E can' give Cor inFtruetianal guidance , 
is the day I told Jimiiy tn gut a bookj keep stilli sit daWHi and start ,^ 
reading. That doei a lot for quiet reading timo. 

Obviously I was struggling and fumbling. In my clumiinesa I wae 
making a lot of mistakes, But gradualiy eondltions improved; In about 
tliree months we were doing much bcttefi It was out of this expericnea 
that I loarned fundamonCai concepts iuch as the term USSR. USSR is 



an aertmym for UnintgrruptLU! Subtalned Siluni: Reading. This concupt is 
fuiuiaiiiniical Cu pucsonal prQdyctivu ra^iding, Vou will Imvti ^om yaunt^stt^rH 
who tQll yuu in all kinds of wayg that t\\Qy do not rufilly cart* wht'thL^r 
tiicy rv.ad a book or not. Nov; USSR fwhich iuiH nothing to do with tlio 
frimidly mlatlons m aru now building with tho UnLou yf Snvlot Hoclaiist 
HupublicH) is a powerful tuehniquij yot to bu devGlopod for pi-oducing thu 
klndg of iroadors nuudgd in thU counEry, Tlio hardoHt tnsls tho toachor 
has iH to produce USSH with tbo Low-powered ruadtirs. Yut tunuhors m\ise 
try. Kcich individual mmt Uani to un his own, if dgn't succoud 
with low^powurod ruadors, It: doun not iMkc mueh diffutencp what elm 
wo do. I^vcintually nio^t hlgh-poWLTod roadiirs nan develop productivo 
^ilont rending With or witliDut you. Host niiddlu-poworod roadurB gat 
gome USSR powar by practico in school, but pur low-powerod ruadurs aro 
not gotting it. USSR is thQir ultimnto hopu. 

Thu uninturrupted part in very Important, It h^lpy to build purgonal 
cnmpoci^nce, THq IrLdependent part, the ahiUty to sustain oue^oU, to 
carry oneself ou^ and to knep going with print aro tiio ultimatu aim. 
These arg ciiaraetorigtics tliat the low-powGrc^d ri^nders most fruquuntly 
" lack. 

Let mo glvo you two UKaniplog, Danny was a hypuracEivo hoy, m 
had word skill duvalopmynt suCficiant to handlu third gradg nuttorialj 
but lacking indupunduncG hci could not do this on hiy own. Whoii,! dirGetuU 
him or told him, "Road thi§,** when I told him precisely what to do noxt, 
hQ could usually do it* But whtm Danny was given frMedom to rnovu himsulf 
through princ, he often could not mova hiniSGlf through tho first ^entenco. 
During eonfcruncus or book talks Danny would gut up and inturrupt, 
had to gQt up. lie eould not sic still. And Danny wag bom funny, iLVury 
tiino i)anny.got up, iifeoon puople around him laughed, Ha wa8 a wondurful 
comienl kid. So each day ho-d come back to me and tell mo^ '^ir, liunt, 
I've read thi.^ mueh . . .It might be a paragraph. I'd say^ "Timers 
HnUj now go baek and ruad the next one,'* To make a long story short, 
over the puriod of timu i -atqhed Danny go from thu point where he 
could not got himself througii a gonteneu to the poiiit where he could 
gnt himself through a fuU-longch book. He finally ruaehed the point 
whore he eould sustain himself Cor long Rtretches of print with deep 
mental involvGmt^nC , good CDntinulty and a s toady flow of ideas. This 
is what USSR iy all about. 

Mark wa^ omstionglly dioturbed* Hig motives were very devious. He 
would do anything to get attention, and that rr^ant gome pretty ugly aets 
wltii other youngiters* Inevitably Mnrk would get up and move aron-id 
during quiot reading tinie, Ue would constantly interrupts Vet Mark 
had word rueognicion power that could earfy him far beyond the foiirth 
grade reading levcL He could reGOgnUu wordg almost at seventh grade 
level, well beyond his ability to give them meaning. Hut, again, the 
basic problem was that he could not sustain himBelf in silont reading. 
He could not keep his mind on ideas; he could not track ideas , so he 
could not learn from print. By the end of the year ho learned to do thig 
kind af reading to a minimum degree, He had made a start in the righ.t 
direction. 
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LQt mu auimiuirigp USSR by saying v?i2 havu mndc Bunai ^rnsH urrnrs 
with our low^pnwurud ri^adurg. Our usual sdratagy ha?, Ihhmi lonu oL' tryini; 
to gut tlHim^ ti) Imitalic tliu* oral reading yyun^sLerg in thu middlt* nnd 
high gtfuups, \<c try to purruet: tliL^ir oval ruadLng. To mu this 
gtjing abouu thy probluiii bat^l^ward.s . We Bhtmld fii'^t luUp EliCi youngHU'r 
iUitairi liimsclf Lii silynt reading. Only when this liSs bCitMi nctompl IsliOti 
s hull Id we ciHict^rn oiirsuIvtiB wiEli orcil t^j^proggioii in ftiading. 

My golU^ngLiu [Uiburt McCrnckcn, of Wu^iLt^un UnHhingttm State CollogQ ^ 
advoaatus tliat tuacliyrs start a sUHtairiiid silunt nuiding puriod witli a 
v4^ify few miiuitcs of tLmu, thu Itiniuh of timu dnpending prliiiarily on the 
stability of youL^ griuip, Whtm wurkLng with grgups i such as I *vy workud 
witli J yuu bugiii witli vury shurt timu poriodg, Vou BOt dov/n the rulus 
rather rigidly, An c^.j^amplc would bti ' 

Havti everyone gut his maturials ahead ot time. Make it 
clear to OAch* that lie ruad throughouc Ulie tinic allotted. Use 
a tiniGr vt ^m\t^ other Bignal duvice to end the period^ Don't 
allow tnterfuptinng. At first yDunggcers that can't do wl?!! 
will pretend, or fake reading, Vou must accept tlue as ynu 
inltiato ytjuf USSR prog ram, But eventually inost get the Idoa. 
Ab tho teacher j you read while the youngsters are reading, 
this geti the cKamplUi Don't try to htilp wicli unknown words 
at thli tiine, lliuy can skip tiium, Tcaeii them to get ideas 
the begt that Chay can, SCudy wsifdg after the USSR time. 
I'^stablisii the idea that there ia nothing more importanc within 
thin silent fuadiiig time frame than getting mueh sue of your 
own book as you passtbly can. Thpae who eannqE get ideas out 
bf the words ihoulfl get them from the pieturcB. Concentrate 
on helping thuTn to get their mindB iQcked into iome idea 
consuquence , 

Tliese strategiee are doEigncd to aid iow-poworod readers. Hiey 
are the individuals about wliom wa muat think BerlouEly. 

To elose my talk^ let me say a word about book talkg and confercnecs. 
Many teaehurs liavu difficulty with book eonfercnces. The never-unding 
need ia for mo re ttme„ There are some baBic miEUndurstandlngE about the 
book talk. Of conference J as a eoncept, i^vGry teacher nacds to rGall^d 
tliat .tiiere are cwo fems of reading instruction. One I eall intensive , 
which emergcB £tm the textbook prog ram as rep re son ted by the traek plan* 
Recall that in this fomi evety youngBter is -quired to read very 
thoroughly, comprohunBively , and in depth* This ii best chafacteriEed 
as ipange-type reading. Here the reader is eupppsed to take all the 
ideas from boginning to end and gsak thcffl all up in his mind. The proper 
proeedurG is to start at the beginning and work your way through to the 
vury end. When you are CinishQd, you are supposed to have ideas in your 
head, 

lliere is anotlicr form of reading, which can be termed aKploratot-y 
or QHtensive reading, This is tlie idea of □Kpioring iduaa in the great 
world of books* Tliis is best eliaractcrigod as detective reading. 
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DQtuetivo reading moms searching out the msst importanc Iduas for yauriQif 
from among the vast array of ideas in any princed macerLals. It mmns 
judging the reUtlve worth of iduai, ^Flia rQadcr mu§c concunEratc on thy 
few ideas chac really make a lasfcing differuneQ, Tliink of this as 'WhaC^a 
thr big idea?^* reading, TIig raader ig searching for tho big idaa. this 
concrasC^ with recounting^ revluwingj or rapuating ail of tho ideas, 
Tlia readyr must continually Judge tho. fa,* tdoas chat mako thy real dif fcrcncu. 

As CuacherBj you afu- rGSponstbl^ for f^aching both of thi^sfl forms 
of rQading, ProgramQd pruscribari instruetion gygfcems ara good for 
developing incansive, spongG-eypQ reading. Que in the individuriliged 
type of raading^ where the younisters are selecting, and pacing thomselvga, 
you arc building the c^xploratory ^ iearchinii-out Uind of reading, 

Th'^ major mistake made by teachers while holding book tnlkH and 
conferonceg ig in carrying over pfQceduros from intonslvu reading. The 
procedure of cheeking every bookj every pag^ j every word, every idea 
that the child hae read is part of intensive reading inacruction. When 
you oarry over into exploratory reading the idea that you are a ehQeker^ 
that yon aro supposed to check each and every thing chat each child has 
read, you will be overwhelmed. You ihould not even gtart, for it will 
not work. Children read go fast and go much that you-11 be bogged down. 
To encouragG exploratory reading^ highlight big ideae. To eneourage 
SUitained reading, avoid cheeking for every detail, 

The sQeond mistake conmonly made is to Ugten to children read 
long paseagos out of their books. This is not neceasary. Vou need to 
aisess word reeQgnltion to some extent^ but if your misiion is to help 
clilldren respond to ideas in booki (to get Bome important idqas instead 
of all of thum)j your conferencag muit eneourage children to geareh out 
ideas raeher than listen to efforti at oral tcading. Ask the yQungacer 
to find one picture or one page that he likes best* Talk about his 
reasons for the choiee, This proeeai begine Co open up some cQmparisonB. 
Do not let childien tell everything the bosk containi. Do not ask the 
question: "[./hat can you remember abouc your book?'* 'iliat'e the worst 
question you can ask. Each question agked a youngiter should relace Co' 
how wise his ehsice was and how much he appreeiated the book ho read. 
Focus on one or two of the ideag that make a difference in the long run. 

Book Calks and conferenees can be fun, if you rGmernber that your 
objective is to encourage readingj not check in decail everything that 
has been read or said in the book. Your objective is to help Che 
youngster ryalise what he needs to do to Improve himself. You are a 
guide. Talk to the youngacer about his reading and what he needs to do 
to become a better reader. Then you will have taken the firsc stops to 
truly improving ehildren's reading, ^ilg Ig how productive readdre are 
mado. 



BLACK LITERATURE FOR CHILDREH AND ADOLiiSCliNTS 
Jaan Sanders 



Theru are timos when I'd rachGr net bo callGd "Dr,s" and I'm not 
fure that I uver want to ba called "Ms-'--it seunds bq iQKless. today 
1 want to be 'ealled ^Wrs**' Somehow that title giVce me morG right to 
talk about my grandchild ran, 

1 hAva eight grandehildren^ and I e^uld go on abeut thQin [or 
several hours . I don-t intend to, I fnentian them bGcaugG 1 want to 
Qmphaiizu tha fact that my intecost in my' subject for today is motQ. 
than acadumic, I am concerned about children and tho world in whtch 
they are yrowLng up--my om grandchildren and all othorB, 

(soqUb are a part of chetr world* Certainly ^ ai May Hill Arbuthnoc 
has said, "BojU.^ aro no substitute 'for living, but they can add 
InmQasurably to its richness." ( Children and Boqki , third ad., p: 2,) 
pgrhapSj if wc bollevc in thorn itrongly enough and use them wlscilyj books 
may add to the richness of life by [ostaring better human rGlatlons, 

Thirty years ago it vjas not really posiible for children's bookB 
CO foster better relations between raeei, Gharlemae Rollins writcg 
that in 1941 when she prepared the first edition of We Build Yo^ethor, 
a bibliography of children's books that "presented Nogroes as human 
beings and not as stereotypes j " the work was "arduoua indeed^ for 
few stories couid be found that offered a true picture of NegroOB 
in sontemporary life--books thac Negro childron could enjoy without 
gelf-eonieiousnesi 3 books witji which they could identify satis fac tori ly, 
books chat white children could read and so learn what Negro young 
people and children were like," ( We Build Together, rev. od.p 1967^ 
Pi . iK-x.) 

About the time Mrs. RoUini was working on thig bibliography ^ a 
crusade started to provide childran's books, both reading tejits 
and extracurrieular material , which more truthfully depleted Tninorlty 
pQQplea* At that time, the few eKiating books with black or other 
minority characters were those which showed them as stereotypos-- 
not as human beings with diverie oecupationg j living In many different 
areas of the country^ and belonglni to various sociological groups-- 
human beings with emottDnal reaetlons and thought processes not unlike 
their white counterparts* This crusade wag largely incited and 
promulgated by llbrariang and social WQrkors--not by teaehera, who 
should have been the first to deinind such books* 

Tsaday^ thirty years latere the situation hag changed, Augusta 
Baker J in the Introduction to the New York City Public Library -s 
latest bibliography truthfully reports ^ "Now we have bookg abouc black 
professlonalij Judges ^ sailorg, and eowboys, We have booki about 
black eoniervatives aa well as booki about black milicants^-blacks , 
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in fneti ag_chtfy are found in evofy walk o2 life.'* ( Th^ Mack HxpuuiuiicQ 
in Child faV s Books , 1971, p, il.) in addlEion, am may ndd'thaE we 
hnv^ all Iriuds of books for all age lovgls^ pleturu bdoks , fiction, 
biography, traVGi, fdlkLalua, poecry, purely InforRiaeidiml teKCs, and 
raaderg. In attDmpcing a bibliography of black liEGfaturc for children 
and adolescents j I found over tm hundred sueh books publishgcl in t\u\ 
Single year 1971^ noL- counting UKtbookg. Thuse book^ include many 
phases uf life in America and in A-^rlca, Some are poor btiokg, some 
are mcdiQergj and somu are excellent, Thti number of goud oHub huB 
incrensed to the point that inceresCed organlgatisns are now turning 
their atEention to filling the gaps in children's liceraEure with 
needed hooka abguE American Indians, ChlcanoB, und other racieil and 
ethnie minorities , 

Hie I960's v/ere moat prod iccive of books with black eharaeters, 
Yot, in 1970, many people were disappointed that these booki had not 
eervyd the purpase for which chey mx^ intandod. It bad been hoped 
that by providing books which eould mak^ self-identity possible for 
black children and beblcg which would inake white children aware that 
black people were not all menial servants, some gqrt of harmony between 
races could be achieved. In 1970, in the introduction to a bibllogfaphy 
called About 100 Rookg , Ann C. Wolfe wrote rather pessimistically T 
"Looking hack, we see now that we were perhaps too epcimistic about 
prospecti for social pfogrc'ss and peace in thii country, and abroad. . , , 
WQ know now that some of our earlier convietioni about how to reduce 
group hostility were not borne out," 

It is my personal belief, however, that it is too soon to give up 
thQ idealistic concept that children's books can help to achieve 
peaceful human relations. In the first place, one generation is not 
enough to change attitudes tliat have developed over bo many years. 
But perhaps more impoftant to any effect theie books niay have ii the 
fact chat they are not yet available Co niany children, although the 
publishers have done there part in produeing thetn. T1ioy are not 
availablo Co many children simply because eiementary eeacherg have 
failed to make Cham available. 

Some teachers are not even aware that such books eKist. Some 
teachers are so smugj so aolf-satisfied, so set in their ways that 
even when they are made aware of such booksj they don't make any 
effort to acquaint their itudent^ with them. What good can chege bookg 
possibly do if they are not read? 

As a teacher of children's literature at the colltigQ levels I know 
of the idealieni of many young tcacherg-to-be ^ their hope for the things 
they wish to aecompligh in the claisrooms where they will ultimately 
teach. They recognigc the need to prevent prejudice from forming in 
the white children they will teach, and the need to provide black 
children with pride of race and the kind of education that will give 
them a chance in a. world of unequal oddi. I don't doubt the intent of 
these young people to use any means they can find in their teaching to 
□scabliih better human relacioni in this country. 
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But yvcn for thc^io young poople with altruisCic idualgj thorn arc 
going to be hurdlei cq jump in the use of childron'g books with black 
ehataeEers. They must first of 'all learn to Judge= thy publishQrs' 
offefiiigi in ordef to know which onQi to try to make available to 
theif scudentf^ llieti cliay muit ovoreomo the roluctaneC of the principal 
or the ichooi board Co invGSC in these books ^ Even when monoy is nnit 
a problem^ somo prineipali and Bchool bo^fds are not convinced chat 
these booki are necessary, and gome of chem have ingrained projudicP 
that kt^gpg EhQm from spending money on books about black puoplo, provided 
the principal and the school board will buy the books ^ there is still the 
poiiibility Of prejudice in the eormiunity (pardicularly if th^ eommunity 
is a Midwestern non-urban one) which will cauee eriticism or jveii dismissal 
of a beginning teaeher who dares Co incroduce theso books. 

In additipn to prejudice from white- adultg ^ raciim on the part of 
black mil i cant groups sometimes eomplicates the chgiee of booka. Some 
militant groups insist chat only a black author or a black artist can 
produce a child's bosk which truly depicti black characters; hcnee they 
would res eric t the choiee of booki to those done by menibera of their 
own race, Such a contention is in direct opposition . to the concept of 
universality which holds that all men are brothers^aliko regardlcsi 
of skin color, 

Yet in spite of all these hurdles in the way of young , idea lie tie 
teacheifSp the main hope that these books can nqcampliih beCter human 
relations lies with the young people going out to teach, 

1 am iuggestihg that older .teachers be firod and their places 
taken by younger ones; nor am I icnsraliging that all older teachers 
will fail to introduce their students to books which might work against 
prejudice* But from personal experiences as I myself am an older one, 
I know how hard it is to chan|e nne's ways Of teaching and .to start 
asing new materials. 

Moreover j iome observations bother me* I believe that thej-e is 
truly a ganeration gap when it eomes to ohooiing books for children, 
lliiHi of course J is' a broad goneral igation to which there are eKeeptiens, 
Yet J the cKperiences of my grandchildren and occasions when I have visited 
elementary classrooms make me believe that some sort of in-service training 
in children-B llteraturo--nQt Just to introducQ black literaCure--might 
be desirable. For CKaffiplOj one third-gradi^= teacher of my acquaintanec 
^ completely ignores the many beautiful md crQativG books hfir students 
would enjoy and instead has them memorise faedi about early Ameriean 
authors ' lives. That is her idea of a literature program. Another reads 
all of Hawthorne's Twice Told Tales to her classes in the belief that she 
ig preparing chem for reading adult literature, A second-grade teacher 
told me not long ago that she doesn't waste any time on new books, '^ly 
children memorise good old tried and true poetry like 'ilie Psalm of LifSj' 
poems that will teach them something she bragged, Thege are extreme 
cases J of eourse. But I want to make the point that many teachers have 
failed to keep up with trends in literature , though they may have been forced 
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to Icnrn new math and new ieionce. 

I havti suggGsted In-syrvLce ctAining for tliusa Ltjachors, bccauBO T 
UoubE t\mt tliGy would ever nctend a cgnfcirencQ at any mi^cEing wlicirQ tlwy 
niighc lecirn that times liavG changtid in boaki a§ well cig in ciEhcr area 8. 
Whtm tJicy do attGnd eonfQrdncGi^ they elect scsaions dealing with 
subjcet niotDrial which they will agrae with, rather than sessions whose 
titlcH sound the Igasc bit cDnCroversiiil . 

The gap becwt^en ignornnco and awareness is not alwayg a generatlan 
gap. Young pappla as well as older onei niay have an ignorance of new 
trendB which U the regulc of insulariEy, Horo in the Middle West 
Gspceinlly in non-urban aroaSj we artf not fagod with gome of the 
problenig chat bciel; schoola In large urban areae on boch coasts ^ 
simply beeaugG we do not have as many ehildrqn in our schools from 
minority races. And whpn wo ara not faecd with problemgj we geldom 
seek new methods and materials, Neverche less ^ iCudontb in all our 
gehools need books with black characters. A returning teachur. In 
last year-i suiimiGr aeggion femarkedj "l simply didn*t know thesd bonks 
oxiat^d. I hadn't even though e about them 5 becauie our.s is an all- 
white consolidated ichool." Then aho addedj very wisely, -Vq neL?d 
such books because our children seldom if aver come into contact with 
people of other raeas. When they lotve our eornnunlty and dp meet 
thos^ of other skin color, chey ou|ht to know chat skin color doegn-t 
make people diffefent*'' 

. "You may have noticed that I have not remarked on tlm litofary 
quality of the many books with black eharacters chat hnvc appeared 
in the last few deeadeg. Th^t^s a strange omission for an i^nglish 
teaehor perhaps, I will eertainly havG to say, herGj that not all 
thoso books are of high literary quality* Yet, ag a grandmothGr I'm 
sure that the lack of literary quality would not prevent my reconmiGnding 
some of these books. For the sake of the world in which our children 
live, the social value should be allowed co outweigh literary eonsidcratlons 
in iome eases. 

What good can thast^ books do toward establiihing itioro harmonious 
human relatione? Frankly, I doubt chat anyone knows* I have read 
many rGports of studies made on the possible effect of reading on behavior, 
and none of them impfesi me greatly, I don't know whether a blaek 
child will be happier and better ndjustad becauge he finds bis counterparC 

Sfceptoe 'i Stevte or whether a white child will be prevented from 
forming raeial prejudiee Just bacause she can empathise with Mary Jana . 
But I do believe in the power of books; and t balieve wo ought Co givG 
these booki a ehanee to do what they may be able to do. 

As a literary tesQarcherj I know good Juvenile books with black 
characterB are available in eonsiderablo numbers, I know the trouble 
and work that went into making these books available, As a grandmother, 
I'm frightened and angry because many elementary teachers are not using 
thasa booki* I want my grandchildren to know all men as their brothers 
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and to find Joy in living in a world frcQ yf pfQjudictu if biiyks can 
help-=cvan a Itttle^-- than I'll yull at any elQmentni'y tt^acher who dgusn'c 
at iQast Qxposc thiim i/u^h bocks. 

Finally- afper all Uus hatan|uingj lut oEfar a Icisc notJ^ wlueli 
ie moPC consCructlvQ, If Jaii >irQ not faniiliar witli the eort of bool<B 
I'vL* bqun talking aboutj t?y '■:m--you may Elnd you'll Liku thaml The 
first Btc'p ig CO consiilt a goOi' bibllogTiTphy^^or your librarian. Then 
iolcct sQVQral Lhah sound intt^r. 'ting to you, Aftor you'vo road tliom 
yoursiilfi try ruadlng vm aliSid a group of chlldreri. Don't troat it 
ag.a social study* Read Lt jugt for fun, Tlicnj ii' the ehiidrim want 
to talk about it^ let thorn talk. But don't pruach a sarmon on the 
book, A good story Bpcaks for itsolf, and you may bu pluasantly 
BurpriBed that ehildron in yoiit group who hav«i nQvQf commenCQd on books 
before will eonmLrnt. Don't ever road aloud a book that you don't liko^ 
Jygt bec^iusc you think it may be good for tbo children * You'll find 
Bom you can^t holp liking 1 



TO HACH HIS OWN BOOK 
lUi^abeCh Waller 



N'evcr before has there bean guch recognition for the impnr tancQ of 
chlldfGn'i Jdok§ ai there is today. Nuyei- be fa re has there beoii such a 
iensicivlty to the variety qf chLldren in tiur youiitry, children ^ho 
have alwayn bean with us but who have uot found their ct^iintorpai'ti in 
beoks as they da taday. I would Ilka to diicugg how we can gen these 
children and books together to help nhildreii discover the inspiration 
of reading f^ir enjoyment: ind self-fulf iUnient, L would like ug to 
ennsider the present: itacui of reading and soine of the eiuges of 
cbiidrGn'i atcitudeg toward reading, t would like ub to coniider 
the future of children's reading-- fi rgt a gUiomy predict ion-- fdl lowed 
by a brighter oiielook. If m hulp children in their quest for resding 
for enjoyrn^nt and self-fulf illment by pfoviding inteTe.^ting contGnt that 
will comfort, amuse^ touch, niake theni droani, liughi ahuddar, weep and 
think, the future can bo radiant, 

The average youngiter in the U,S. haS gpent 11,000 houra in school 
by the tinie he graduates from high school* and 15,000 hours watehing 
television. According to Dr, Gerald L. Looney of the Ijnivereity of 
Arizona, the average adult In thig cpuntry spends ten years nf his 
life watching televiiioni^ 

With this coiraTiLtmenE Eo televieion, parGnts have little time to 
read, We find many taacbars wha do not read unless they musi:. Many 
oi our young teachers have never knowTi life without televiBion, It is 
not unusual to hear one of our talented young teacheri iays "I ean ' t 
read a newipaper, t have alwayi gotten my news on TV,'' Fn all 
probability, ai lifotime viewers of Saturday morning TV^ many yQung 
teachers have bGcomy habituated to the rGlyntlegs Interfupelons of 
caiiiTierciali (an average of onQ coinmercial every two minutes in 
iNQveniberi 1971, according to Earle BarcUi of Boston University),^ 

Wlch thasQ adult exaniplei before thim, ii It any wonder childryn 
are like Mexican Jumping beans in the classroom and the media eunteri. 
Most of them are nonlinear-of icntsd (the snob term for "picture viewers" 
or ''nonreaderi gf wordi in lines''). 3 



Nancy Larrick, -KHll Children Still RGsd Children's Books,'' Publtgberg 
Wgokjv, ZOiaS (April 10, 1972), 122. ~" 

^ Tbid , , p, 123. 

-Ibid. 
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TelLvi^ion ig often giv<in iho major blmu tor dlvorLlili^ cliildrtui 
froni thuir r(iaflLn|:, VeL piibllsliGrg havti dom Lhcnr slinrt! Li? lussan 
reading pli^zisun^ thnnigli tlun r dQiugO of titiqching aids, ruady-maik: 
tusta and other deadening accossorius. Now wu find Lhat: A-V producors^ 
are. briiij^Uig out Joy klllors to accompany book-fulatod inaLurfals. 
PrusLiiU^^us CnGdriuin, for GMamplc, providers matdiinM word Uita and 
' spifU duplicaLing maetQrg in a 'yiiaL Tm PoGCry" lut. 

What is to ho thii future; (if the nonlLnuar-oriunLyd socicLyT For 
thQ maJoriLy. there will bo iiiore Usttinlng aud viowtng, hiR^ tlim for 
iilent readhig. Rvuii thougii thurti will alwavg he sotiii^ dQdiaaipd 
roadorg, the minority Is shrinlang, 

Hio age at which children p^gg Lhci pnak of rt^adlng intureat smm^ 
to cam earlidf now. Children who read hungrily in sec;ond and third 
gradei arc tapering off hi the fourth and fifth graduB. ScIuioIh havu 
^oftoii accultefatGd thU tencloncy, For eNaniplo, tliera is the school 
librarian who iseniuta a class to borrow only at 2:30 uach Thursday. 
Tharo are many teachers who still adminiitar thu Uu dutQctov test in 
Lhu fonii of a roqnirud book rupnrt. ChlLdrun soon luarn the nutro Lhuy 
read, Che greater is the punishmQnL, 

Porhapi nne of the best Indices to the fiitiire of children's bookg 
and child rail's reading is In the experience of the paperback hook 
clubs. Their saleg de:pynd upon the choices and purciiasQy rnade by 
child ran, We fiiid that children prefer piipOrbacks to tho hardcover, 
reinforced bindtngE In dhe libraify. With eight out of twoave of the 
major publishefi for children bringing out niiluty percent of (rhuir 
children's bonks in paperback, children will find many books that will 
appeal to their tnCerestB. 

A study of paperback, club offerings gliow nioru and more books growing 
out of Ehe niaMS mediai tQlevision, movies and conilcs. Thegc are 
among Lhe beet soUers. Al^o among the best sellers are more ^nd more 
segmented books-^-thoBQ geared to tM two-nilnute '|V attention ipan. 
Stop after a pige , pick it up again, suarE anywhere and no continiii ty 
has been lost, Soine of thoge are non-booki: riddles, Jokes, tricki 
and how tn's of Gvory sort:. 

There are alio many honest^to-goodnuss books which are popular! 
Lhe anthologies of pop/roek lyrics and a growing number of poetry 
books. These not only fit the TV child'e of f-agaln^on^again pittern 
of reidlng, but they are meant to be heard, and he is acciii totned to 
liitdning. More and meri A-^V material is relatbd to bnoks , ioine of 
which draw the poLentlal bader to the books, while others turn him 
away. The closer the recording or the tape ie to the printed page, tlie 
gtrongor the h ridge. * 

If books available for cliildren include thoie ac tuned to their 
interests and thftlr patterne of reading, if A-V aids focus on the real 
book, and if we have faith in the ehildren to ehoosu their own books 
and to delight in tht pleaiurea of reading, the fiitura ;Le bright, The 
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childroii arc ready. Are we adulEs raady? What can wu do ta hglp chUdriin 
find the inspiration of reading for ynjoymant and sdlf-fulfillrnQnt? 

Sixty pGrccnt of the populatiQn aupptigediy ims tho ability to ryad ■ 
withdut sevdre mQchanical problems but hag Uctld ur no inclinatii^n to 
raad uxcupt porhaps that which la irgquired of them.^ Tins is a sobGrlng 
thought, to' say the loast. Are thera any rgcomndatlons for dealing 
with atudents pByehologically disinclined to road? 

SincQ ruading is a pfQcuBs and nut a "subjfiet,'' onu beenmug proficiaiic 
by practice, llius to help the ehild achieve thci goal of reading for 
enjoyment and self-fulfillment, we must Gncguragc the child to read widely 
beyond that roading he doGi in the clasBfoom gifcuation. With wide outside 
rGadingj tho child can egmq to understand that reading is a joy in and of 
itself and not simply something to do comiGcted with schoQl work. Children' 
experlQucaa with booki should always, always be rewarding, unforced and 
satis fy ing , 

Tlie content of the book is more important than anything else if 
one iB to reduco the prgblem of relugtance. It is the contenc of a wull^ 
wricten book that makes the reader think and feel, that incrodueus him 
to new faces, and chat Buggestg some atiiwers to probUms important to 
him in his now or in the future. It is the content that will turn people 
into readori and readars into Individuale. 

Let's consider this itatemenc onqe made by Guy dc Maupassant as a 
guido to reading that eould qed to iatigfy many needs or do^UuH 
of children. 



The publie as a whole is compoged of varioug groups whose cry to us 
writers is i " ...... 

Comfort mc 
Amuse me 
Touch me 
Make me dream 
Hake me laugh 
Make me Bhuddof 
Make me weep 
Make me think. 

At tlmeg children are conscious of their reading needi, other times they 
are not. Any one of theee needs can be satisfied in part by reading 
quality literature. Still I am not advoeating that children should employ 
books as the eseluslve guide to life. Yet I do believe that liceracury 



Aldan ChambDrB, The Reluctant Roadar (London: PergamDn presa, lifig), 

Pt 4. 
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offcrg chLldrcn an QppQrtunicy Co oxpdtience an engagymand with life, 
LI Cera cure bGcumeB an engagcmenE with lifu ae we inmierse oufsulvQS in 
Eho total body of our rending * Tliis pcac^ss e^kcg a Itfotimuj but its 
buginningi stom from our sarly years of reading. Whan a child UKperionciia 
a story near to his EeGlingj ha discovors within himself dlfferuut 
react loni Co thQ same situation. Ho lives thorn ouc aionc and then shares 
his very pafBonal reBponece with his ipceial friends j rc^^il imaginary* 
The child nGeds literature ^ for it gives ^ as Robert Lswien put iti 
"*,^..thQ chueklei * . . , i thij gagsef l^sh. . ^ . * the glimpses of glory" hu loves * 

Comfort me, says one reader. How ean one get comfort from ruading 
a story that comes close to ihowing eome of the same sltuatloni one 
actually facDs in one's osm life? 

Amus^ me, 'rliere aro many choieee in childran-g books thaC^ can fill 
the request "amUBG me.*' For enample, the eseellent faneasies by Jean 
Merrill J such ai The Black Shegp an^ the Pus heart War , not only amiase 
cliiltiren but also provide considurablc thoughtful diggussion. The 
Pushcari Wat la certainly one of the most original fanciful stories 
of our time. The time is 1976* the place New York City and the 
problem the fact there are so many huge trucks that Craf fie on Manhattan 
Island is in a eonatant aaarl. The three big men in Erueking deelde 
that the first step in their campaign to eliminate other vehieles is 
to attack the puslieart owners* Bue the little people won't be put down] 
thoy fight with pins ^ and the number of flat tires puts such a gtfain on 
repair facilities chat trucks are left stranded over all the island. 
In the most inganious fash ion j Jean Merrill attacks corruption in office 
and mQiiopQly in business and she does it with bland humor that avoids, 
any note of bittornesg. We need not limit the amuging to the obvious. 
Children can be tauglit to rDcugni^e Ehu techniques of the satirist* 
They need some direct inatrucCion and repeated eKposure to it. 

There, are books to take the child to places he may never sec in 
personj to acquaint him with peoples and periods of the pastj to- 
answer his quastiona £ind broaden hii horigonSj Co help him empathise 
with others through eKperieneing their tragedies and joySj to understand 
himself better througli meoting pGople with problems like his own^ and 
to give him relaxation^ stimulation and sheer pleasure. Regardless of 
the child-s purpose for reading he must have as much opportunity as 
pogglble Co come into contact with books i opportunity to read the book 
he wisiiea based on his o\m choice and taste, Tlie child must realige 
his selection is a very personal friattcr, A book enjoyed by one person 
may leave another quite bored. In other words^-to each his own book! 



I'ROM GAMINS TD ROOKS 



PaEridia M. Brown 



T\m types of nonrcaders are presQntly tha eausG of mucli concern 
among educators, Tlic firsc of those is the child who can read hut 
doesn't, h.ivu Idd him right up to the wacur and still he won't 

drink." This child's reading appctice could he whetted with somQ 
litarary salt. Hu nced^ to he ruad co, to learn to anticipacu tlm 
arrival of chc sports page of the dally ncwspapGr. Hu could read the 
dircetions to put a model airplane togGther, chon ahuck mit the 
mechanical wofkinga of a plane in the tmeyclopadia and pcrhapi even 
road a biography of Wilbur and Orvillc Wright. In short, the nonreader 
who can but won't read needs ta be coaxed into seeing reading as a 
sourgc of endluss lufuniiatlon and entertainment. 

The nonreader who does not read bocausQ he cannot di^ecide words 
preienti a different sort of challenge. He too needs motivation and 
stimulation. He also needs to dovelop and practice che decQdlng skills 
ho lacks. His strengths and weakneisei should be carefully diagnosed 
and evaluated, Reading materials should then be selected which will 
remady the de f ic ienciei , Diagnosis and material iclection ara difficult, 
time-coniuming taiki. MoEivaEing the romedial reader to work on the 
materials so carefully ieleeted is often the hardest task of all/ The 
use of commercial and teaehur-made gam^i is one lolut^ion to the problem 
of how to get ehildrcn to work on thoio apgeifid akiUs your diagnoaia 
has indicated are esiential to and lacking in their repertoire of reading 
skill 



Tliis past year I worked as an elementary reading specialist. At the 
beginning of the year I did extensive dlagnestic teiclng with each child 
and listed the specific skills chat he needed to work on, I then chose 
materials which would help him overcome his particular problems. The 
last 10 minutoi of each 30 minute period was set aside for a reading 
games time. My initial purpose in uaing the games was to motivate the 
children to work hard during the first 20 minutes so they could play 
games during the last 10 mlnutoi. At this point I didn't realize how 
many ekills reading games could teach. As the yyir went on, T began to 
realize that the children were very rapidly learning the words or ekills 
called for in a particular game. It was then that I began deviiing and 
assigning speeifle gmei for ipeeific children to help the remediattan 
of those areas of weakness plnpginted during the diagnosis. 

The results of this experiment were mosc gratifying. The child ran 
were learning the skills and having a most enjoyable time doing so, 
Towardi the end of the year we spent the first 15 minutei of each period 
doing "sustained reading'' (everyone, evin the teacher, raads any book 
he chooses). The last 15 minutei was spent in what the children called 
"playing" and I had learned to call "skill building/" 
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What arc theiL? magic ganit>5? lluw do thyy work? Where do yuu gut 
tluini'^ A gamt^ has two pnrtSi T\m firit and mst ifflporcnny part lor 
tlic children is tlita straEogy, how you play and how you win, TIki ytratiJgy 
should bo siniple and quick. Young child run would much rathor pi fly 
fivu quick gamus than one long one. Two stracegies which T found mosL 
usoful were the Ruimiiy Stracugy and the Cone en t rat ion Strategy, BoLh 
arc fumlllar to thu children. 

In Kufmny Che dun lor deal s five cards to eacli player. Kaeh card 
has a word on it. Children have a match when they get three cards with 
the same eloment, tliis element , which can be anything, is shoi^i in 
red letters. UHien a child has thruu cards that match he puts them 
dowii saying the threa words, ilo is not pun^iigGd fgr not knowing liow 
to pronoun etf a word. The other child ran or toaehur help him to decnde. 
children In turn pick up the top card from the pilo or the discards » 
put di)wn their matches and discard. Hie firit child who gets rid of 
all liis card^ is the winnGr, 

The Concentration itratcgy is similar to that uied on the popular 
television show. Words or pictures arc put on cards which are placed 
face do\jn in rows and columns. The first child turns over two cards 
and if he has a match says the worde or picture names and takes the pairi 
lie continues to play until he ;nlsses* An unmatched pair ia returned 
to tti spot and the other "conteitanti" try eo "esneeiiErate" on whaE 
they saw where. The play continues until all the cards are matched 
and the player with the most mtches is the winner. Most children 
SGcmed to genuinely enjoy both those gamy strategies. Tlie children 
with better viaual memo fie g would often prefer Coneontration which 
Ehey said took "skill" to Ruiroiiy which they saw as involving only "luck," 

There are as many other strategies as Chore are creative teach a rs 
and students to dGviso them. Two of my sixth'^irade football enthusiasts 
finally got turned on to a game built around a football stratygy, A 
field was dra\^m on a large pleee of poster board; pietureg of eurfent 
football heroes were pasted around the sides. The boys had a limited 
amount of time to match and iay pairs of words. For each word matched 
and Iduutified the football was moved 10 yards coward the goal line. 
Each "touchdown" was worth six points. One extra point could be earnod 
by choasing and reading a word from an "caay" pile-, two polnti by 
choosing a word from a "fcoughies" pile. 

While it is a quick simple strategy that counti with the chi Idron , 
the ceacher's CQncern is mainly with the skills she builds into a 
particular game. Both commereial and teaeher-fflade Runmiy gamei were 
used by the children. Tlie coirenercial games were Phonic Runmy Aj B, C, 
and D. These games are produced by the Kenworthy Rduca clonal Service ^ 
Buffalo i New Yorkj and cost about $2.00 each, Each game contains two 
differGnt decks of cards. A delineation of the specific elomentE caught 
in each game will lerve as an example of how a single strategy can be 
used to teaeh nunief ous skllli . 
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i'lionic Ruirmiy A conLalns only uhotL vov;q1 wordH, OnQ dock hnfi 
ctaBy consonant^vowLil-canstjnant: words; the oeliL-r adds heglnniiig and 
und Ing b Icnd,^ nud dig raphs ; Ruiimiy B coaches long vov;g 1 sounds , Ono 
dQck cgii tains words that und in £, The othcir is compoBud Lif wurds 
In whieli zho lonp, vnwQj Bound in made by LWi? ti?gj^t:lier, The 

two decks in Kuimiy C work with words having the oo, oWj oa, ew, ar, o^j 
and ou combinatiyns . Ruinmy D works wltli harder i^, U£, or words 
and two syllable words und ing in tiic blc , die ^ pic , gXe ^ and 
COfiib inationi . Tl*c childron and 1 miidu othor games using Ehe Rummy 
Bttamgy. Initial blund gamas wpru nisd^ by pasting pictureg beginning 
with specLCic blends on thu cards. Morn advanced ganiGs weru made by 
using words beginning with the eonmion sufriKos and prefixas. We found 
the game moved more swi f tly and tlie children eKperlcnced more success 
if WQ limited yach game to four diffurent phonomic □luments. At the 
end of the year oaeh child took home EhQ game he had made to play with 
during the ^ummGr. 

Concent ration games were as variad as the Runmiy games. Particularly 
diffieult words such as wi th , wen t ^ wantj was and saw were put on cards , 
two cards for each word. The ehiidrGn who needed to bi^tld a iight 
vocabulary then tried to get a mateh by finding and saying tha two 
identical words. We limitQd the number of pairs to ten in this game so 
that play moved along at a rapid paco. All the phonomic Qlcmcnts taught 
in tlie Ruirony games eould also be taught in a Concent rat ion game by 
making up paeketg containing words with thruo or four diffarGnt phonQinic 
elements* Any two words with the game red letterg would mateh. 
Concentration ean also be used to hdlp children determine the number 
of syllables in a word. One, two, chroo and four syllable words 
arc put into one game. iVo vAjrds maEch if they have the same number 
of syllableSi 

Th.Q BiRgo straEQgy was most ugoful in devaloping a sight voeabulary. 
The words to bo learned were typed on cards to resomblQ the familiar 
ningo card. DuplieatQi of those wordg wt' r* ^ also written on si ips 
of paper, The slips were then pulled ouE a jar and children covered 
the ward with a marker. Bingo could be won in the traditional ways. 
The winner became the caller, giving each child a chance to rocognlgo 
as well as call out desired sight words. 

Tlc-Tac^Toe games were very popular with tlie cliildreni The usual 
Tlc-Tac-Too board was constructed and childfcn were able to put their 
marker where they chose by responding correctly to a task. This 
strategy was particularly effective in spelling and dividing words 
Into iyllablesi To use this as a spelling game^ the children should 
wgrk in pairs* One child picks a cardj ryads the word and puts it in 
a sentenge* His opponent then writes the word and pueg it in a 
sentGnQc, Hii opponent then writei the word on a magic slate , If It 
is spelled correctly ho gets to place his K or 0 on the board, The 
teacher J of course > Is responsible for choosing appropriate spelling 
words for each pair of ch I Id fen. To us^ this same strategy Co teach 
iyllable division, each child chooses a card and wricei the word on 
the card in syllables . He then turns the card over to check the correct 
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syl lAbir.at ion on the back. 

And on and on and on , , , Once you start using ganies to teach 
thoru is no end to the fun and games you and tho children enjoy. Qnco 
they know a lot of wordi and how to docodG i lot morej it is not too 
difficult to move them from games to books. 



UPTTGIIT 



COMPKTTTrON Tim 



Frances T , Williams 

"I get $Q uptight evGry time T go into tlie librnry because there 
Is so much tti thoro that I want to read ^ = so much that r want to know 
and I havun ' t had time to road It ail," Thlg is a statcmGnt made by 
a senior girl in casual conversation as she was filling ont forms for 
Gollego admission, 

Thli kind of etatemontj rare as it may bG , alwayg giyei a glow 
to tiie f^ngilsh tQachor and /or the librarian^ both, of whom can fool a 
meagure of succcsi in having "properly motivated" at least one student. 

A clssd leok at a typieil day for Mary reveals just how mueh In 
eompotition feading hai been with various other worthwhile aetivities 
througliout high school. With arC as a major intoreiti she spends some 
of her "free time" each day with her painting or ceramics; she plays 
guitar and composea both the music and the lyrics for many of the 
numberi ihe pliya and sings; she owns a horse which she rido.^ daily; 
she is an eKpert tennis player; ihe has a part-clme job to earn money 
for college; she is interested in conmiunity affairs and plays an active 
role in teen-age organisations. \^en would she have all the time for 
CKtra reading tliat she would like and maintain the high academic average 
she hag had? 

This is only one student. Others have music lessons, dancing lessons, 
sports j clubs J church organisations s cheerleading ^ and t am sure there 
are others, Wu surely can^t ignore television^ as a competitor, Mary 
^Dasjarding in Sehool Librarias ^ spring issue j 1972 , reports that 46 per- 
cent of senior boys and 61 percent of senior girls j and 61 percent of 
freshman boys, and 74 percent of freshman girls view televiiion more 
than two hours daily. These same students report d that 55 percent 
of the girls and 48 percent of the boys spend more than one^half hour 
a day reading, 

I believe that all of this has a message for ug as classroom teachers 
who hope to help all students enjoy reading so much that It will become 
a permanent pleasure. Obviouily we must help them find the time as 
well as find the books. ThiSj of course, is in addition to helping 
them gain skills needed by them including unders tanding and inte rp re ting 
content , develnplng adequate voeabulariei , undo rs tanding esneep ts , 
seet ng inf erences j evalua ting materials read , and broadening interci ts * 
We must also teach literary works prescribed by a required curriculum* 
Borne of us may bQcome discouraged when it seems that eur job is Hydra- 
headed and we are pulled In one, hundred direetiens at one tlffle, However , 
I believe the way is open for us to try several avenues to arouse more 
of our students to become book-^eurious ^ to help them enpand their 
eKperiences through books j and to find real enjoymint in books, 
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Some of our sEudenEs may havo luckcrs in Cho eofridnr next to tho 
libfary dour but chuy do not opun that door to go In; o^hQts lnmcnt that 
they can't find anything "good to read" therQ; or othyrs boldly QUim 
that thQ- have already rt-.d everything in that ilbrary. How many cirney 
m the pait year havt you heard, "There's nothing in our library that's 
relevant"? 
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How do we motivate these studenti to want to read? Someonci h 
defined a rcluetant reader bs the "turned off kid who hasn't had any 
posLtivy oxpyrienees with reading," How do we turn him on lo that ha 
Will have positive expGrianceg? Bookllitg haven't done it. Required 
faading of a specific number of books in a grading pQfiod hasn't done 
it, A rigid I^nglisii curriculum hain't done it. 

All of us know that the beet reGonmendation for a book is that 
given by one's peern , must, then, find more time in our classrooms 
to provLde for infonnal nve nations about booke. I am not referring 
to the old, and I hvjpe ni^.' -of-practice, "book report." Thgie 
convergationa can bt moat convincing when they arc the ipontaneoui 
ones of "I've Just finiihed a good book," They might be given to 
the entire clasi or to a particular itudeuE or to a small group, this 
cQuld take only a few minutes or a large part ef a period depdnding 
upon thD number of students "turned on" by a special book. In any 
evenc, It ean be timg well spent and we need not feel guilty for 
de-laying the asiigned luissn. Through these infomial conversationi , 
students gain confldenca in their ability to read and in their ability 
to trl.. about what they read. This, with direction, can lead some to 
discover the author's purpose, the theme, the meod, and othir points 
teaeheri feel are important, ^bst of all they InerQaiO enjoyment and 
enthusiasm about a book, 

^ Acc-Qssibility Is an important key to reading, if some students 
don't go CO the books, we can bring carefully ehoien hooki to the 
students, If the librarian isn't already our best friend, we muit 
cultivaCQ that friendship. Books brought into the olasiroom never fail 
CO get "takers*" Yes, lome of them get lost but hopefully they are 
read. Tnexpensive paperbacks have been a real blesiing, for we can 
stock our reading tables and shelves -with titles that raally move. 
Again, let'i take time to talk about them. 

We have been under attack for so many failures* curricula, 
organizacion of materials, mechodi of teaching, even classroom 
arrangement. Perhaps some good things will come ef thii criticism. 
FleKibility, creative teaching, innovation, independent study, indivlduallied 
programs, alternatlvei are terms in the professional vocabularies today. 
Let s make them work! Engliih teachefs have been known to be an 
inflexible group, somewhat reluctant to try niw approaches. Now that 
we knew that in order for us to teach not all studenti must always read 
Che same ahort story or the iame novel or the same anything and that 
no literary work is sacred at any special grade level, we have the 
opportunity and challenge to provide altarnatives . Classes can be more 
productive, even more axeitlng, and the reading more fun for the 
individual atudents when they have choices within a framework of study. 
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For cuo long we have prGgcrtbod gcudenCi' reading hascd an whac wo 
thought was good for them. Today *s sEudents are begoffling morG vocal 
about chls pregcrlption and we are slowly leaening that we get along 
better when we listen to uach other. Our idudGnca todiy are intarOsEed 
in TODAY --today's pfoblems are raal to thorn: racism ^ drugs j early 
marriage, school drop-outs, war, Gnvironmental control , _ , Even 
the most reluctant high school regder will read on thesn auhjGcEe 
whether the material is Ehat which the ceaehor reeomnicnds or not. Some 
of today's writing for adolescents mayj according to rGeogniied criteria, 
laek literary value but It may definitely deal with the world ag 
adolescenti ice it. 

An enGrgetlc reading coniultant organiied a "Breakfast WiEh Books-' 
group which met weekly during the pait school year, ApprOj^imately twenty 
early birds came at 7 A,M, to hear about and to discuig^ over rsUs and 
hot eheeolatQ, bsoka of their choice. Some of the memberi didn't migs 
a meeting; several reid all of the hooka mentioned during Che year. One 
boy who wai a slower reader but who enjoyed all of the meetings said 
chat he had learned abput a lot of books and had a list of ones he wanted 
do read, That, certainly , is a good beginning. 

The school librirlan aponiored a "Read-In*' program in which ahe 
invited students to write briefly about beoki they had enjoyed. One 
infcereiting feature of this was that it appealGd to ffliny gtijdents 
we might not have expected to participate voluntarily. It provided an 
opportunity for them to see their writing efforts in print. Could 
there be a more rewarding experienee to boost self concept V 

For some students * films, tape recordings, reeords open avenuei to 
tending; others may even progresa from film viewing and diicusiton to 
film produetisn, This surely is one way of blending reading, writing, 
and speaking into meaningful aetivlEy. We are aware, however, that 
turning on electronic media doesn^t neeegsarily "turn on-' all to be 
readeri . 

In fact, if we are hsneit, we will admit that no one trick of magic 
will "turn on" all readers and that not all readers will be aroused to ' 
Che degree exclaimed by Mary. We eannot eKpeet equal performance in 
reading of all of our students any more than we can eKpecfc equal 
performanee in running or swlimning or any other activity requiring 
specific ikllli, Wi eannoC ignore the differencei in adolegeents, their 
backgrounds, their abilities, their interests^ Cheir motivation, and 
their plans. We musC not ignore the itudies and research which indicace 
that we need to re-examine our curricula and sur gaali in light of some 
of our fallurei; we need not sacrifice the good from the eurrerit practices 
and materials. We need some of che past and the present to build for 
the new. In "A Deeide of Teen-Age Reading in Baltimore, 1960-1970 
reported by Linda Lapldes of Enoeh Pratt Free Library in BalcimereJ 
Jane Eyre and Gone With the Wind survived both listi in company in' 1970 
^^^^ Catcher in the Rye . Joy In the Mornin p. Blaek Like Me / and To Sir . 
With Love, . - - . ' 
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nvGn the most sc^v^Qrc. critica agree uliat one main goal of ciducaelon 
ii tci help studcmti titid that Iciarning is LnLurcscini; and even yKclting 
so tliat they might develop a ycnulnc, incQl locetial curiosity and a lovu 
Cor knowledge; in addition t\my might realiiu chat IndepGndGnt loarnors 
thqy can ugEabllgli personal id^nctty and hggi-smc indypyndone and cricical 
thinkors. 

Whether we can accomplish chis through mnry informal book EalkSi 
thfnugh 3ndi?pphdGnC study dt indiyidual Lsud programs j thrtiugh a flcKiblc 
prggrani that penniti iubititucieni for iomc of thu "revured classics 
through electronic media, or cli rough che many other ^^?ays which o the re 
might suggDsL will depend upon our ituniity of effort. The Dartmouth 
Conference in the iummer of 1966 suggested that ICnglish teachers stop 
talking go much about literature and Ist the gtudenta SKpOriunce mory 
literature j Ic^C tlietii use short storieg and poerni written by the 
students, dramatize ineidentSj and read more aloud, Tlris would place 
more emphasis on students' responses. 

It is unrealiatic Co think that we shall ever luceoed one hundred 
percent; h.owover, t am eonvinecd that through the literature gtudied in 
our ciassfooms we can eMpand the reading of our studentis and hopefully 
many more of them will, like Maryj be "uptight" because they haven't 
beun able to read cvcryching they have wanted to read. 



HOW RTCH IS THi'lR READING? 



Louise P, Clark 



ConcGrnGcl teachers and librarlang are interesdud not only in 
helping children learn thQ skill of; roadlng, but In the qgality of that 
readings and in whaE cakos place In the mind of the child a rdgulc. 
Children who have dGveloped the niechanical abilites involvud in reading 
may still be misiing ehe most QKclding poSiihllity--thQ procosa of 
thinking independently and reflectively about the" ideas presented ty 
Che author. wTien quest ionod about a scary road qultn recently, many 
students wore unable to express an opinion as to tho rQasons for actions 
taken by certain charasters, or the meaning of an IniportanE quotation. 
They obviously did not become involved enough to spend any uffort 
thinking while they road. 

An sKcellent activity for encouraging the art of rritieal reading 
IS the sharing ef ideag in a group discussion, SCudents Inmedlateiy 
"perk up" when they hear m opinion eKpreised by a peer with which thay 
violently disagree. Apathy diiippQiri and involvement gets in--involve- 
ment in which they are required to give reaspni for ths statcmcnti they 
make^ or to back an opinion with a quotation from the reading. The 
give and take which occurs in this type of situation can eventually 
result in many bonefiti.' 

1. The habit of reading carefully and intGnsively 

2. An improved ability to state ideas clearly 

3. The ability to organlge facta and evidence to guppoft 
an opinion 

4. Tlie development of the willingnGis to Uiten with respeec 
to opinions of oEhers 

5. An increaae in the power to think Independently and 
reflectively about new ideas 

As one speaking from both good and bad experiences with diicusgion 
groupi, I would like to state unequivocally thtt a good group discussion 
deeg net just happen! As in so much of teaehing, there ffluit be planning, 
organising, and preparation to precede the sort of spontaneous, free-^ 
wheeling, student-eeatered aetivity in which great things happen.^ 
Following is a description of an organisation" which takes much of the 
time-coniuming, organizational preparation from the load o? the busy 
Ceieher or librarian wishing to lead a diieussion group. 

The Great Books Fsundatlon, a non-proflL educational organigation 
was founded in 1947 for the purpoie of providing readini and 'discussion 
programs for people from third grade level through adulthood. The 
Foundation selects from lists of books coniidered great by universities, 
libr^^rlai, and ether educational organizations; tesdi them with experimental 
discuision groups for suitsbllity to age levoli and publishes them in ' 
paperback boxed seti.* 
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In ordor to bo uligiblo to ordor tliu ^Qtg of books and tho. liindot 
aid J ygu must complate tha Junioc GrQat Books Ldadur Training Course. 
The sessions arc cnnducCud by professional staff mombGrs of the Gtcat 
Books Foundation, are two hours cachj and arc hold once n week for 
uight wuQks. lJurlng tht= coufgUi thfi] trninaus iQarn tho art oC quystion- 
ing^-^thc various tcchniquGi thaE onablo theni to initiate ^ guBtaln nnd 
conclude a successful discussion. They Icarn the importance of having 
two leaders conducctng the session = Cwq sQts of eyes and ears (not Co 
mention two minds) will catch tv/ice ag many ideas and kcop the 
participants involved more offeetlvyly. Much time is spent in luanung 
to fQGtjgni^G and Formulate tha Ehtee types of qutigeions used in this 
dechn iquc * 

1. TntGrprctive = '-quGstions portaining to an important idea in 

tho book CO which thorc arc no prg-sot right 
Or wrong aniwsrs 

2. Faceual 

3 . KvaluaEivo 

The quest tons are arranged in clusters i The firit question in Ehe cluster 
ii called Ehe "basic quesEien" and should state in a coTTipfchynsive fashion 
a probltiffl Eo ho considered in order Eo arrive at a deeper understanding of 
what the autlior maans by what ho has said. This basic question is followed 
by at least eight more intorpretive questions which contain ideas rolatod 
but subordinate to the idea expressed in the basic quest ion. The test of 
a good clugter of queitions is whether or not the co^leaders themselves 
arc genuinely curious about this idea. If they have preconcpivod notions 
as CD answers, they are apt Co lead the dticussion too strongly to those 
conclusions, Quesclons of fact^ which make you recall something the 
auchor has said^ and qucsEions of evaluation * which ask you to relate the 
book to youf own lifei should be used sparingly and only if needed to 
reinforce the basie idea; 

Participants In the course soon discover that much time must be spent 
with a co-leadGr in pre-diseussions to form effcccive basic and follow-up 
questisnSi Above allj Elie p^oipecEive leader is urged ts refflember aE all 
times that he .ig pfCient at the dlscuision Co keep the interplay going 
between studenti ^ not to lead ic toward any foregone conclusion of his 
omii Students should be encouraged to exprcgs themsulvys freelyj and thun 
Co iisEen res pec t fully to the opinions of their pders , 

Now to the organisation of a Great Book Discussion Group , Obviously j 
this Is not an activity designed to help students having serious reading 
problems, but an enrichment program for students who are willing and able 
to read* There can be no discussion if the material has not been carefully 
raad and gonsidered before the meeting* When studenti enroll in a discussion 
group, a sQSilon should be held to □Kplatn the importanee of the following 
rules whtch will make the discussions as enjoyable ag possibles 

1. Read the story befgre the meeting s If you don't you won't 
be allowed to take part in the discussion* 

2. M^d^ yeiy e^^gj^full^ i and more than one time if pesilble. When 
you come across words you don ' E understand , use Ehe die tlonaty , 
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3, Taky noEus as >^u _read . Underline pnssnt^es in tihc hook 
about v;hich. you luive a quygtionj or which you don't under- 
stand, ueq the blank pagee at thu find of thu story to jot 
down iduas wli ieh oecur to you whi la rend Lng , 
Ta_lk only about thc gtory . If you start talkint? nboui: n 
different story, or about tha life of thu author, nthcr 
students Will not be able to discuss it, and titiic will bu 
was ted . 

5. tigton carefully and^ jo^IitQly whtni anather studunt i.^ 
talking. If you don't, you may miss a cluCj or an 
Gxplnnation of somQChing which pu;!slcd yoiu 

6' gpgak clg^arly , and be prepared to defend your stataments 
by quotacisng from the story. Always bring your book to 
the meeting so we ean gQareh tor proof together. 

More than one grade level can be combined in a group succuasfully j 
but thfi numbor should be held to fifteen or leig. In a group larger than 
fifteen J there is e imply not time for evofyone to contribute, and the 
shy students will be loft out completely. Junior Great" Rooks discussion 
groups can bo offered in a variety of ways ^ 

'-as an OKtracurricular activity , UiUally after school hours, 

early evening, or on Saturdays 
--during schooX hourg as a subst-itute for study periods, 
-^^as part of thu regular eurrleulum. 

Leaders can come from the teaching ranks, or from interos'.t-d parents \vho 
have taken the training course, Students can purchase books themselves j 
or sehoel systemi may purehaso them if the activity is part of the 
eurrieuluni. Meetings ihould be held every C'^o or ehree Wisaks for 
twelve sessions. The length of meeting recomnended is 1% hours. Letters 
should be sent to parents ejcplalning the objoctlvea of the program, and 
enlistini their help in sGelng that students are well prepared for the 
mccElngs, 

Although the leader aids containing interpretive questions are a 
great help, they should not be relied upon entiroly, Readers shpuld 
meet to diseuss these questions, throw out ones which, do not appeal 
Co themj and add oneg which have caught their intercsE while reading 
the selection. They must be eKtremely fleKible, with many possibilities 
covered in their prepared questions which will enable them to abandon 
an idea which dees not appeal to students, and follow through with one 
which doesi The discussion^ howaver, should not dlitntograte into a 
bull sesilon on wlmt the itudents like about the storyj but should 
continue to gero in on one im.portant Idea. 

Remember J the discussion will usually be successful In proportion 
to the time and effort spent in pre-discussion by leaderg* Howevorj 
when you see ehlldren becoming intanse, excited and involved in the 
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Itiuai put forth in grua£ llteraturtfj you will knuw that it ii worEh 
every mitiutG of it! 



Information pertaining to ofganiging Junior Great iBooks Discuss ion 
Groups courtesy of Great Booki Foundation, 307 North Michigan Ave,, 
Chicago j Illinois 60601, 
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BOOK mmm for kudding AunioRs 



Bcrnicu J . Mayhew 

Among gevcral imporcsnc kinds of child rgn ' i li tora ti' ro perhaps nowQ 
is more Important Co chtldrGn Chan Che literaturG thoy cruaCe for EhtsmsGlvcs 
by cheir o\m wrtcing. It ii by iutting thoughts down on papur that clUldren 
discovur how wordi Cit together, how sentences take shape ^ how punctuatton 
hQlps kGGp ideas cieati and how necessary accurate spelling is for ideas 
to moan what wai intended. It is through publiihing their own bcJokg 
that goods of pride in authorship can be sowrij for in the publication 
experiunce the work becomes enhanced and the child dignified. It Is by 
having a special nook for the housing -f a budding authors' library that 
an eHciCing explaration of wordg and Ideas can take place through the 
reading of peer doiirei, fantaiy, tragedy and humQf, Fifsfe grade ii not 
too soon to start. In gome elementary eehools froni first grade up , the 
core materlali of the roading program can bo found in pupils' written work. 
In other e-lcmontdLy schools, library shelves are sectioned off for pupil^ 
wrlttsn bookg 'hat circulate just as do other books in the collection * 
by meani of lib irary cafds. 

Certainly j encouraging children to write s tor leg and bind them into 
books is one way teachers can shuw rospect for children's writing.^ Teachers 
have knoxtfTi for a long time that pupil writing serves as a motivation for 
pupil book making;' and taaehari have known fsf a Isng time ch^C the prospeet 
of binding pupil writing Into a book has proven to bo highly motivatlDnal 
in the production of that writing* Book making in the elementar/ classroom 
is, however J aeldoni explained from beginning to end. That is the purpose 
of this presentatiQn, To ilve soma sugiestionsj first of allj about what 
CO do onee pupilg are inclined co wriee, Theiij to OKplain how pupils can 
be shown how to make a cloth-bound bsok. And finally, how to prepara a 
place of honor for the books budding authors have made. 

How will PUPIL WRITING proeeed 
when book making is the goal? 

As mentioned above, motivation in book making provldee a circular 
effect: pupil writing serves as motivation for book making while book 
making also isrves at motivation for pupil w^itlngi At the first stage in 
the proeesi, howeyer--once pupils are inclined to wrlte-^-the moCivational 
pay-off in terms of an aceeptable product must movQ in a somewhat orderly 
aoquence. One sensible order li to go from a rough draft ^ to proof reading^ 
and on to publlcacion preparation. 



^Michael Flanigani "Children Make ^eir Own Rooks: Real Respect for 
Childron'g Writing,'' Indiana Reading Quarterly , Vol. 14, No. 1 (Fall, ig?!), 5-7. 
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Rough Drnf^ . As teachers-insorvico or toacheri-prosurvlee know, 
the best itoriog that ehildrgn write f or chemsc IvDS and thtiir claismatqs 
grow out of their own OKpaximcQB , fantailos and intorcsts. Stimulating 
discusilon., including random "brain gtoraing," can bring cxpcriencua 
into the opun^ fantasies out of hiding ^ and IncereiEi to the aurface. 
Once ideas begin to "fly," thiy can be guided into focui by Jotting 
them on the ehalkbgard for a small group or on slips of paper for 
individuali. The pupils can then decldG what idcai best suit tho 
writing they plan to do, 

AfEer stimulating guidud discussion, pupils are usjally eggGr to 
wtite, They write rough drafts of their stories on lined tablet 
paper appropriata for the grade. The teacher givos them unkno^^ words 
they may need, or they turn to chglr own file box "word banks" or to 
one of several dictionaries which differ in format and difficulty 'level. 

Other suggestions children may wish to follow are: 

,.*.,Leavo a ipice for the unknown word and keGp on writing. 

.....Write as much of the word beginning ai pesaible. 

Write the probable spelling on an extra slip of paper. 
If it leekg correctj use it, 

.*...Keep a piece of paper at hand §0 that the teacher can 
quickly write down a requested word. 

Think the itory thfough before beginning to ^^rite^ then 

ask the ceaeher to ligfc thg hard words on the chalkboard, or 

on a piece of paper.- 

Tlie references made to unknown wordi and what to do about them ipply 
to spelling as well as Co meaning. Children should not worry, however, 
too much about spelling at thii point in eheir authorahip, A flow of 
Ideas and the spontaneoua expregiien ef them on paper are desired in the 
rough draft segment of the process. 

In addition Co dlseussion, other motivators for writing can be an 
Idea Box, a Picture File, Qr a sack of articles to be used as a Grab 
Bag. Children who are '-stuck** for an idea may find among these a trigger 
for several writing posslblllCies . ^ 



2 

-Mattle Miller, "Young Authors Project Eneourages Writing and 
Roadtng," Indiana Reading Quarcerly . Vol* 14, No, 2 O^incer, 1972), 10-11. 
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Praof Readtn^, Paira of children often tGad their acoriei co oach 
oeher and make carrgcclons as tliGy Ispk on the eapy together in the 
ineermadiaco grades, a volunttier or choaen pm^l of atudenci c^n funcEiDn 
as prpgf uad^rs, 

Progf readorg may find rereading eht macerUl several timag an 
advancaga if th#y read o^eh time with a different purppee in mind euch as- 

Proof Reading 1 - Reading for gentenee sdnie 

Proof Reading 2 - Reading for misipelled words 

Proof Reading 3 - Readini far punecuatiQn 

Proof Reading 4 - Reading for capitalisation 

Proof Raading 5 - Raading for paragraph sense 

PfOPf Reading 6 ^ Checking on title, mafginsi etc.^ 

A simple reference chart of a few proof-reading svmboli can 
function as a furthor aid to idencify typea of moehanical writing 
problems. The following lUt inoludei thoie symbdli ff^quently u^td 
by elementary school childrenj 



ff Paragraph needed 


® 


Conma unneeesiary 


No paragraph needed 




Conmia needod 


Spelling error 


./ 


Period rtoodsd 


A Iniertlon of word, phraie 




Apostrgphe neadod 


\ Cross out of unnecesgflry word 


"/ 


QuoCation marks naeded 


1 Incomplete lentenee 


/// 


Capitftl lottet needed 


Q n Combine ihort ientenceg; or^ break a 
Isng gentenet 


f^D Hi 


Small loccer nOBded 



Puplli ovon In the pflmflry grades can be shown how to coda proof -rGadlng 
syinboli rclacod to capital laccerB, punctuation, word Insefclons, 
apolUng, paragrflphs, and eroag-out of unneceaiary words. Thay take 
pride in thla knowledge and in tha proper use of it, A final copy of 
the work la wrlEEan whan corrections have beon made, 

Publieatlen Preparation . Each child prepares the final copy of 
hla or hor own atory for publication, The gtorlea are wrlttan in alther 
manuscript or cursive form dlractly on unlined book paga paper a 
honvUy lined sheat of papor slipped under fho paper to ba written upon 
baeomei a useful guide for keeping the writing line straight 



Paul Anderaon, Lnnguaaa Sk ills in Blemantarv Edueaelon (New York} 
MBomiUflti, 1954), pp, 345^47^ " — - 
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Som^ ehildfen in ©very elaRS may need to dictate gCgfies and 
have them handwritten or typgd* This special requirement should not 
kaep them from authorship^ T^ioy should not be mado uncomfef table 
beeausQ s handwrLting problem dr a ipelling problem eausei creatLve 
writing to be an embarrasstncnt instead of a pleagure. They feEil 
emotidng, they eatch sengory Impressions j they can thtnkp and thoy 
can give verbal expression to their thoughti. 

In somg schoolSs the typing of all children's atories is a 
routine matter^ As recently as the mld-1960"Sj one schssl had two 
typietg working out of the qlementary reading coordinator's office, 
TliQse ''sGeretarlae " for Che children were available to the elaigroom 
tcaeher at his or her convenience, Upon being icheduled into a 
elassroomj the typists rolled over their typewrlcer stands and either 
typ^d as the children dictated their stories or typed the children's 
final copy on to book pages for them.^ Now^ in the 1970 "a, with 
teacher aides so prevalent in sehoolSj an entire elaii can be easily 
aceoitmiDdated, 

Books of pupil wri ting should not be corLSlderfid complete without 
a title page j illuitratloni , and perhaps a table of confcencs^ A 
title page sample followi: 

Title 

Au thor 

Illuatrated 
by 

or 

Pictureg 
by 

(Copyright) 
Room , 11 
Shiawaiiee School 
Farminiton, Michigan 

plans are made for a publieacion day when the rough draft, proof 
reading and publicatioti preparation have been finiah&d. 



^Harry Hahn, Consultant to Title I Project^ Farming ton ^ Michigan ^ 
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What will happen 
on PUBLICATION DAY? 

Thera are several ways Co make books and bind them in the elementary 
claierootn. Children's stories^ poemi Of plays^ Jokes or riddles can be 
made and bound ^ Cor example: 

1^ by uaing eontact paper ever strong cardboard 

2. by using snap and ring binders 

3. by stapling pages between eslored cardboard and then rur.nln^ 
matehing of esntrasting tape down the itapled edge. 

These book making methods are Uitfuls but nona is as pracclcal and 
professional looking or as pefmanent ai the cloth bound book we want 
to incroduea to you and show you how to make today, & Many ereatlve 
writing efforts of ehildren deserve a durab la binding that permits this 
special brand of literature to cireulate and to be read by many childreni 

Before going ahead with the publtshtng aspeeCa the materials needed 
muit be reviewed J the book making procedure clarified ^ and ehe cost of 
separate booke calculated.^ 



Materiala Needed 

Paper for book pages (M k 11) 

Dry mountini tissue (11 x 14) 

Gardboard (6 k 9) 

Yard goods (1 yard makea 6 booka) 
Often brought from home by pupili. 

Darning needle 

Stout thread, twine j or yarn 

Eleetrle hand ironj tacking iron, ori dry 
mounting press 

Seiesori 

Bilmble ^ 



1. 

4. 
5, 

8. 
9- 



%lanlgan| ££s git . 

^Pafticipancs at the eeasion were pfiiented with an informational hand- 
out on materlali and proeedurai and ihown a video Cape of book making prepared 
by Misi Lucy Skf^lton, a doctoral eandldatei 
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Children ugually bring moat of thaso macDrialg into the claigroom 
from homu. They are uasily found aryund Ehe house. Even yaung primary 
age ehildrQn can bfing electric hand irone frsm home and Imarn to use 
ChuTn cafufully. 



Making Eho Book 

1* DecidQ gn numbaf of pages to be folded in half, 

a* 2 blank pages (1 in front Co be pressed dom; 1 in back to be 
pressed down) 

b. Title piga 

c. Table of ConEentB (optionai) 

J s Cons true t ion paper for drawl ng8 or pleturOs 

2. Fold pages In half, 

3. Make holes with darning nuedla along crQasQ in fold 1/2 to 3/4 inch 
apart. 

4i Thread darning needle using dduble thread three Cimea the length of 
book pages (use iingle thread if twine), 

5* Back stiteh from top to battonij making a gelid stitched lind* 
a* Up first -hole with needle and thrQad 
bi Down e©eond hole 

e? BaQk up first Holej down third holSi etc- 

d. Scotch tape top and bottom ends after stitching is done^ 
(Long art staple saves time. Reiults as good.) 




1/2" - 3/4" 
Material 
Dry Mount 
Cardboard 



Chesse yard goods, 

a. Cut 1/2 to 3/4" beyond dry mounting clisue, 

b, Put dry mount on material* 

Gi Plaee eardboard on dry mount. Leave 1/2" epace at center, 



3? 

7. Fold over corners, one at a CLme--preii with Iron. 

Fold down tDp side, preii; fold over U£t sld^, presi; fold over right 
gidg, preE§; fold up bottom iida, press. - - ^ - 

8. PlacG book pagoa flat on gecond dry munt ghaat. 
Cut dry mount to fit book pagQ§. 

9. Place over eardboard and material. 



10. 



Preaa blank front sliQefc of paper with hot Iron 5^6 iGeonds against 
socond dry moune §heet. Progg blank baek aheet of papGr with hot " 



Iron 



Vollai Lo livfe! 

IC has boon found Chat materials are mora easily handled and rQadlly 
dispensed tf scaclons are arranged around the room. In Eha ptimary'grades 
or Che lowar levels of an open eoneept school, teacher aldaa or intermediate 
age sEudents can flssist the tGacher with young pupils. In the upper grados 
or levels, commlttoes can man the stations. There can bo a Paper Station " 
to is^ue dry mounting Cliaue, construction paper for Illustrations. "and" 
cardboard;^fl Vard Goods station where yardage that appeals to both boys and 
girls can be selected (boys seam to prefer felt:, burlap, laud plaids or 
wild strtpas, while girls tend to lika animal prints, birds, or"f lowers 
m less vibrant colors), a SewlnB Station where darning naedlas , "thread 
scissors and thtmbles are on hand, and last an Ironins Station where'fch^en 
to SIX Blacttri.0 or tfleklng irons, or a dry mounting press are arranged 
Tlie stations can be numbered and small groups designated to move from ' 
scatLon-tp-station one group at .a time to avoid confuiion. 

Whan the routine has been eatabllshed and book making begun pupil 
Sroups form naturally in terms of their eKpartige. Soma manage paper 
handling fflBter than others. Some sew .quite skillfully. Some iron the 
tflbrie and paper on dry mounting tissue with a minimum of time and 
diffioulty. other children roqulra consldorable time for each part of the 
procedure. Tlie author noted this to be true of students at the collage 
level of the junior year when she Introduead this book making technique 
to laniuaga arts elasgag. Variations among alemantary school children 
in tarmi of their capabilttles should bo oxpacted to ba more pronounced 
One way to angurQ enthusiasm for book making and maintain the motivational 
spark 18 CO set aside a larga block of continuous time for it In this 
way, annoying incerruptlons cannot Interfere with the completion of various 
tasks only to dilute the positive offaccs of the entarprlse. Specific 
time allotments will bo different in different situations. The teacher 
or the teaching team will need to determlna what is realistic. 

Cost in monay as wall as in time must be cansiderad. Tlie cost per 
individual book runs about 23 cants. This amount covers the supplies children 
do not bring from homa. The dry mounting eigsue is the most expensive item" 
The costs quotgd in the price Use below are approsimade, since costs vary ' 
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in accerd with iQcality, ThG dry mounting paperj tackiiii irens, and dry 
mounting presses can ^11 ba found where vliual education materials arc 
sold 3 or phoctJ dealers carry Ghem, 

PRICE LIST 



pry MaunElng TIm^^ 





25 


100 


150 


500 


sheet 


ghee t 




sheet 






pdkg. 




box 


bos 


5 K 7 


$ ,40 


$1.60 


$2.25 


$7.25 


a s 10 


.83 


3.30 


4.75 


15.25 


8k K 11 


.95 


4.00 


5. SO 


18.50 


11 K 14 


1.60 


6.25 


9,05 


28. 65 


16 K 20 


3.25 


13.00 


18.70 


39.50 



Standard Msdel J pollihid base 9.95 
Deluxe Hodelj Cree-slipping surfacQ 10.95 



Dry Mounting PreB gag 

Junior 50 , auEomaEic thermostat 92,00 
Standard 120, autematlc adjustable 

themQstat . 178*00 

EKpenslve oquipnient Is not eisencial to have an exeitlng Gxperlenee 
develop. Parfcicularly not if only gnG or twQ claaiea are book making at 
the same cime. However^ If a whola sehool begins to coniider- pupil 
siting and fcha literature produced and bpund by gtudenti as an intQgral 
part of the overall reading programj then dry mQuntlng tiSiUD as well 
as boolc page paper would be purehased in quantity and pGrhaps a dry 
mounting press would be needtd for every room or work area. School 
perionMl who have embarked with pupils on the adventure of book making 
testify that it is eingulirly worthwhilGj improving over time as a motivator 
for boch pupil writing and pupil reading. 

^fliero can we put 
a BOOK NOOK? 

Books made by budding authors in any grade or at any level usually 
turn Qut to be interesting or beautiful or clever* They need to be honored 
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by having a place set asld© for them in the claesroom* How can a special 
place be made? \^hat shall be puE In it? 

An easily assMbled paper ehain Book Nook can be one aniwer. Tlie 
pupils can makG it thGrnialves. Chaina are made by linking multlcQloced 
conitruction stripi 1x8 inehos long with ends taped together. When 
thesa are attached to the ceiling , chey give the illusien of a boundary 
yet not of an enclosure, The Book Nook remains open, aceessible and visible. 
IJho ti in it as well as what ii in it ean be m imporEant indueement for 
reading! ThQ Nook can be round, ovalj square, or oblong and as small or 
aa large as available gpace will permit, It need not be the only reading 
QOrner I 

What ahall be put in thlg Book Nsek? iho teacher and pupils have a 
unique chance to arrange a pleasant learning environment, A rug^ pillowe, 
low table J book shelf and perhaps a iamp are a few of the furnlihingg that 
can be found around che teacher 'e home or donated by pupils. Somehow^ 
lying on a rug to read or steclng on the floor on a pillow to do it seoma 
very atcractlvc to chiidren--go, if we want eo pramoce the reading of 
eheir own litaraturOj why not let them lie on a rug or sit on pillows? 

The book samples on the table are from Shiawassee Elementary Sehool 
in Farmlngtonj Michigan, A Reading Goordinator friend loaned them for 
this presentation. Schools have been mentioned In which the literature 
pupils wfit^ ,is a staple in the reading program, Shiawassee School is 
one of them^ thanks to the work of my friend Mrs. Daisy Barbour^ the 
instghtfulnegg of the principal Mr, Ronald Jaekion, and the iniplraEion 
of Dr. Harry Hahn. Take time to look at some of theg^ books. Two or 
more from each elementary grade were pulled from the school library 
Authorg ' Shelf. Notice that each book has lt§ own library card and can 
cireulate among all of the pupils in the school. 

Book making need not be confined to a single classroom or to a single 
gehoql as the Young Authors Project at Evansville, Indiana^ proves. This 
project has been suceessfully going on since 1969 in the Evansville- 
Vanderburgh School Corporation. Many classroom teachera and reading 
teachera have been involved with the itudents in the effort. The 
evaluadlve criteria for the project state that the program is suceessful 
"if at least three books per 100 atudenti enrolled In grades one through 
eight are bound and placed in the library and if there is an observable 
intereat in reading hooka written by peers'', Aceordine to reading teacher 
Mattie Millerj these criteria cQntinue' to be well met.^ 

What are gome of the RESULTS 
when budding authors have made 
their own bookE? 

At least eight resulti can be lliCed as oytcomci of authorshtp on 



SMlUerj op, eit . 
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the part of elementary achool children* 



1, Tho stimulition for reading gnd linguiacic Qxchanges among the 
authors about their works* This activity benefits the low^ 
pewQf reader more than anyQiie, 

2. The growth of voeabularleg through diseoveriQi of new, wonderful 3 
unusual Mrds with their attendmt neWj wondorful, unusual meanings 
that tho authors have mado along the way. 

3^ A greatGr rospeot for and care of eonmiercially published bookg 
■ ug^d in schools. This attitude is pattieularly neGesssry when 
paperbacks are flooding the publighing field as they are teday, 

4. A knowledge about book iigGi shape 5 weight , kinds of paper u^ed^ 
si^es of prints format and illustration* 

5i An eagernees for book ownership to the ejctont that the building 
of a personal library often begina. 

A desire to cQileet a clagsroom library of budding author books 
Co exchange among claasmates, 

7. A ghelf of budding author works In the school library for 
eireulation chroughout the schools 

8. An authors- annual book fair whieh Is of value not only Co icHsol 
children and school people but to parents as well, . 



Aside from Pupil Writings PubllcaGion Day^ and preparing a Book Nook| 
the eight points given above may have Impaet at length upon the eonmunlcy. 
Among the budding authors may be the news reporters i journallsti, essayists 3 
medieal or icientifie writers ^ poets, playwrights and novelists of tomorrow. 
Teacher reapect for pupil writing may result in the oventual full f lowering 
of authorship and bear fruit in produetivej constructive careers < 

As Boon as you can, practice book making youryelf and then get together 
with some budding authors 'for a splendid time. For children do read 5 and 
seem to learn how quite painlessly ^ when they read their o%m literature^ 
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CREATIVE DRAMTICS IN TM LANGUAGE ARTS CURRlCULUbl 



(The material repradUGgd h^re was presented by Hri. 
Ehrlieh to tha conferGnce participants . Her addreii 
involved audienee partlQipacion bagod on the ideas 
eontained in Che material which fallowa,) 



Graat art flourlshei from eneourag^fflGnt , ''--Hanaf igld 



Thsre must be a Mfm, friendly ^tmoiphere so that the student foelg 
freg to expregg himself, Cfeativity takes place when QveryonG is inter- 
actini freely, accepting and being accepted. But creativity gannot grow 
in chaQs. Children wane reasonable limits. It is important "to explain 
the nature of acting. It only works if participant pretends every minute 
he 18 on acage" (or in magie eirQle), Children are" aware of t^hat would 
happen in the middle of a very ead icene they are watehing on television 
If there is inappr oprtate laughter. When chi.^ is diseussed with chem 
they say it messes the scene. Sq it will with ysur icenes. Some 
teachers establish group rules itmnediately ■ others, as the need arises 
Often children establish thelt ewn rules. A magic whistle or a magie 
word IS a fine signal for silenee. When establishing this acmoaphere 
conducive Co creacivity, keep in mind that yeu are not aetting limits 
because you cherish digeipline, Rither you are establishing an atmoaphere 
of mutual reipeet--a climate that nurtures ereativity and allows children 
the opportunity to egress as Coleridge said, 

'What nature gave me at my birth 
The Shaping Spirit of my ifflaglnation J* 

Some points to remembers 

a, EneQurage freedom within reagonable limits. 

• b. independent thinking is more important than "cor rest" answers. 
(In Creafcive Dramaties there are no right or wrong answers 
where emotions are Involved ,) Provide many opportunities for 
ehildren to make decisions. 

c. Start working with group until children are comfortable. Do 
not insist that a reticent child must participate but invite 
him to join in when he is ready. 

d. Games help group relax and interact, (see Games) 
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NamG tags (for first seision) and a wgrm greeting at beginning 
and end' of eaeh session makes each child feol his td«3ncity and 
worth, (Thigj of courae, applieg to after sehool groups,) 



SEQUENCE 

Graative Dramatici is an are. It fatl§ when the loader does not 
provide the childron with an oppsttutiity co master dramacte cechniquai. 
PreschQOl children aro apb to be able to pantomime i simple story ^ but 
goncirally ipGaklngj it Is be§E to follow a dGfinite gaquence move from 
one stage to tho ne^t as chQ ghildren gain master>% 

a* Pancomime - Ask aliis how many things chey "say withouE words," 
Diseusi how our actions co^mnuftieaEe our feeling , Eneourag^ 
ehildran to be aware of non-verbal eonmunieation, 

b. Sirapie physical actions uging the five senses. (See Seme 
Memory) 

c. Improvisacions involving feeling - conflict, (See Etnotiona) 

d. Characterisation. (See Charaeterigatiion) 
o. Dialogue. (Seg Dialogue) 

f. Story Dramatisation, (See Stary Dramatization) 



PREPARATION 

Careful preparations draraatiqally presented ^ is most important* 
Flexibility is also essential. No lesson plan is more important than 
spontaneous matGrlal that is ingtigated by the children* 

Learn to listen to the children- -encourage exchange of ideas- 
(Sec Loison Plan) 

CHOICE OF MATERIAL 

Know your groups ^ its interest and background. Let this guide your 
choiee of material. However, as Sybil Marshall saysj ''I believe in the 
theofy of education which states Chat one should stare from whac the 
children know but my ^^olt teacher 'a being rebels against the ehildren 
of a depressed mining area learning about coal mining* *Ghtldren begin 
or are where thetr creative imagination take them is much as where dreary 
facts take them**'! 



^Sybil Marshall J Adventure in CreaEive i^ducation (Oxford j pergamon 
Proas, 1968), p, 191, 



ChooBg stofiea you llkG so that you can preient thorn wlch wannth and 
undoriCanding, Avoid thm moralistic or banal. Reallgcie, but high 
QXpGccationi are. important and challenging, SEoty materialg to dramatize 
do not have to b@ on the ehildrcn's reading level, Aesop'i Fablgs and 
Nursery Rhymes aro fun for all ages. (See Bibliagraphy) 

SELF DISCIPLINE 

Control from Within 

It Is important that ehildren working with CreativQ Dramatics 
experlanee succeis and satisfaction. They also roeelve resogniclon 
from their poQrs and the leader. Thus, it la an egQ-strengEhenlng 
activity. Surely, it Is Qaei^r to behave whon has a good fGeling 
about oneself. A good teacher can, with honasty, find the strengths of 
every child and share this with him. When children work In gtoups to 
create an improviiation, each individual is involved ag a -'eeam member'' 
and csopcracive work brings tangible regults. The child ii working to 
please himielf and his peers, Satisfaetion from soeially accepfcable 
bahavlor along with the plgaaure of qreative dramatic aetivifcies encQurage 
the child to watit^ to acftieve iel f ^CQnCrsl . 

Respeet for One's Peers 

Respect for one's peers should be encouraged by recqgniEing each 
chiW s worth. Positive, eonitfuctive evaluation of eeenaa makes the 
participant aware of hli and hii peer's worth. The leader should 
consistently discuss emotions. It Ib impossible to create a role unleai 
one is aware of feelings, Tlirough drama the children are eneouraged to 
become aware of their oim and other people's feelings. 

Small groupg (4-6 children) are a very impbr tan t activity to help 
ehildfen solve problemi, make decisions , interact and taste the success 
which comes from inner control. If a group haa been unable to work 
cogethor to create a ecene, this provides an opportunlfcy to discuss the 
reason the group could not work together. To ask children to try to 
find solutloni.: 



mmmm 

Give children ''homework," some assignment to carry out until the 
next seiiion, The asalgnment can be as simple as watching people touch 
various objeccsj observing how you move when you are angry , thinking 
about the eharaeter you want to play in the story that is being dramatiged. 
Throw out a question to encaurage "research" and ask them to find the 
answer for "nest timej^ An example a leader used was, '•Where did the 
Pilgrims get the orange you said they had in the first Thanksiiving feaat 
wo acted today?" (u'b very easy to say, '*Don'e be silly, oranges don^t 
grDw in MasBaehusetts,") A Crsative DramatiGs leader encourages children 
to learn how to find information. 
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All gfdupi enjoy drawing picturmi about cHq itgry they are dramatizing. 
Whun woi'kitig i/iuh poetry^ QneOuragQ ChQ children to write their own ppems. 
Do NOT t'ivt time -consuming aiiignmanti after evQry session. 

MOT] VAT I QU 

A Ipadt r im.a:ivatiei the childroft with onthueiasffl. She uses her ovm 
ImAglnat I ga \ HrougQ eurlositlGs and set a mood* The teacher's participatiQii 
helpg BlrLmultiLe J inotivate and reinforce group Eeeiini* 

CLARITY 

Be tmthuiiagtie and elesr in giving assignments. Review materialg 
which ware tried pravlouely. Never begin an eKereise until ev^rysne 
undcrgtands the asaignment. 

CONCENTRATION AND TRUTHFULNIiSS 

Wliatdver happens on gt^ge happane for a rGason. One must know 
Who , Who re , Whi_en , and What . Ask the ehlldrdn to make a picture of 
the scone in their mindi, The^ ehould try to think the thoughts they 
would be thlnktng in the scena. Thoughts and feallngi make our bodies 
move. Do not allow a child to conCinue any acene unl^si Is "In 
GharacterJ* A play area is set up^ the rule of the gime Is to pretend 
every minute, 

VARIETy - 

Vary lesions with relaxing eKereiges^ rhythms , eKereises in sense 
memory, Uee varloui teehniqueia luch as (1) phrases, (2) props, (3) 
magic ball that grants wiehee to Etimulnte improviiations and help 
develsp imagination* Uie hand puppets and games, (See Suggested List) 

EVALUATION 

Follow eaeh exercise with an evaluation periodi The teacher seta 
the tone' of group diseuision and helps ehildren learn esnscructive 
eritielsm. The teaeher"i poaittve attitude aets as a model. Begin with 
^'Iftat did you see thmt you believed?" The children sson learn to itresb 
the positive, 'H^hat ean we do to imprQve the scene?*' comes nejct. It la 
good eechnlque to use the character -s name rather than the child -a when 
evalugcing. ''THE KING or THE BEAR didn^t really get angry enough," Ask 
such ^queations as 

Did we understand the aetion? Did everyone stay in charaeCer? 
Did we solve the problem? 
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ALLIED ARTS 

m aware of tnterrQlaeednQss of alltod arts. Rhythm, music, att 
and poQCry, (See Bibliography) 



ERIC 
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Schsol Diacrict of Philadelphia 
CREATIVE DRA^OTICS 

GOALS and OBJECTIVES 

Academte achtevemenE ACADEMIC - Child as Cotol bctngt amQtional, 

More inceraccion goelal| intfillactual 

Remedy skill deficiencies Prgvldg situations tha£ allow ehild 

Increased vocabul^fieg to expand verbal and cQgnitive 

Number oi stories i pssma capacities so that vocabularieg 

child knowi or has heard grow and independent Chinking 

Lb encQuragcd. BroadQn total 
clasirooni ceitmunieation. 

Eneeurage thinkings verbal Iging, reading* 

g^jiyat_Q RoadiTig - Raias questions and 
eapltailae on chlldren'i innace 
eurioaity* Eneourage fusearch* 
ThrQUgh dramati^atton j arQuse 
inceregt In liceraturej poetry^ 
historyj etc, EKpose children 
to good booki ; afouis ineercst 
by story telling and reading* 

ilpjx Hqygment - Nonverbal 
cQninunication ^hieh relnfofcea 



expreaiton can provido the best, 
pathway to spqcch davelopment. 

Tga.c_hJ^grd Analygig and SL'udy^j kills 
chrough dramatic activitlGs* 

Ug^_D rgma t i_c M £ iy i 1 to maka social 
studisi and Black His Cory more 
meaningful , 



^ James Moffettj A Student Centered Language Ares Curriculum ^ (Bostoni 
Houghton Mifflinp 1968); " 



GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



High involvGment 
IntQcGst Icval high 
Ability to listen 
Knthuslasni 



ATTENTION AND CONCENTRATION - Interaccisn 
encouragQa coneGntrntisn and 
nttenEien. Learning by involvcmont 
arid getting feedback. Motivoce 
children and arouae enthuslaim 
SQ that they bocome invslved 
in learnlngp If material is 
relevant and gatlafics children's 
interest and cgneernSj then 
attention and eoncentr/Jtlgn should 
follow. 



Better self image 
Lege diaeipline prQblamg 
ChildfOn volunteer freely 
Less fighting 
More positive attitude 
toward school 



SOCIAL GROTT1I - Opportunity to work 

copperatively with Qther children. 
Dovclsp ielf'dlscipline* Receive 
peer rQcogniclon. Taste suecess 
(ego atrcngthening) in order to 
provide ehild with a positive 
school Gxpcflonce. Help child 
learn to defer (takin| turns). 
Encourage child to bo aware of 
and accept differences, PrQvido 
opportunity for pupil to gain 
Insight into his own feelings 
and allow him to expresi itrong 
feelings in a controlled environfflent 
(disc-usiisn and dramatisation). 
To develop greater awareness of 
himself and □thers. 



ERIC 
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GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

Problem solving PROBLEM SOLVING - 'tanipulacive .and 

Awartmess of alternatives GKploratory experlynGe, 

Imailnatlve (creative) thinkini OpporCunity to elaiglfy, eaEegorise 

and ehance fsf indueCLve thinking. 
Child ihsuld be eneeuragod to 
queition and explore new ideas. 
Stimulate Imagination (creativiEy) 
by giving pupils opportunity to 
use creaEive. dramatics when 
tQchniques involve uilng 
imaginations and finding ways 
to solve problem! sot forth in 
story or imprsviiation, Uee 
role playing to ihsw there are 
altamatives, Eneourage children 
to find aniwers for themselves. 
"Asseii a situation 
"Set a goal 

"Develop strategy for aehievini 
goal 

"implement plan"^ 



Cultural enrichment EXPOSU^ TO ALLIED ARTS - Musie, poetry^ 

\^at poems? 
What music? 



\^at poems? ^rti To broaden horigsni. 



3lbld, 

^Daseription of tho program of the Pennsylvania AdvaneemenC School, 



GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

Observe which ggngeg used 

moid ofcen 
IncrGaiG in descripdivc vocabulary 

duo to sensory awarcneis 



Tagt EQieher'i aCditudc bp fore 
C*D, eourae and after 

Observe a good c*D, teacher. 
Note any diffefenee in 
children 'i atcitude Cgward 
classroom and ceaeher 

Observe general atmosphere In 
classroom 

Aik miture ceachers If they 
hava chanici becauic of c,D. 
How? 
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SENSE AWARENESS - ''Thore is nothins in 

the incellect which is not first . 
in the senses. -'3 This ineludci 
sound discriminationj heightening 
visual awareness j sense of feeling 
and verballEaCion of touch 
ieniacioni, etc, 

TRAINED TEACHERS who - 

Show aeccptanee and tegp'Set for 
children both verbally and 
nonverbally^ Set realistic 
limits , 

Gapiualize on children's s'trengchs. 
Provide evaluation period and 

encourage open end discussions. 
Eitabliih classrooms where there 
is an atffloiphefe of child 
involvemene* She uses relevant 
materials so that children are 
motivated. 
Encourage children to find answars 

for themselvei. 
Plan lessons well^ Uaei imaginative 
mate-rials, follow through and 
providei feedback. 
Are GOneerned with their own 

eqntinuoui growth and use allied 
arti t 

Have good diseusilen techniques 
and can accept children's ideas* 

Provide acmosphere of trust.: 

Are interested in the total child-- 
socialj intellectual and emotional 
irowth. This might be called 
student oriented class. 

Have high scatidards which challengd 
pupili but have sensitivity 
enough to accept each child's 
contribution based on ehild'a 
ability. 

Use Creative Dramacica to produce 
their own new teaching techniqueg. 



Ancient saying translated from the Latin, 
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DEFINITIONS 



DRAMATIC PLAY 



"To play it ouc is che masE naEuraL auEo-thyrapeutie meaguru childhood 
af fsrds. "6 

"Make be 1 lave" - prGtcntling = imaginativG play ^ play ic out = WinifrGd 
VJard calls it "trying on lile," 

"in addition to its general utility In rcliuving tensions and Qxternalizing 
inner mxperiencei it helps the child iQt boundaries between reality and 
unreality* "^ 

"A means by which the child works out his diffieultiQi for himself so that 
he may meet the challenge of his world with eonfldonce. He also uges it 
to make up for defcaEaj §ufferln| and f ruitritlon. " 

- - -"in play activitiei the child ig engaged not in gelf GKprOiilgn only 
but also J and thii in most eignifieant, on ielf dieeovery eKplorlng and 
expQrimenting with sensationij movements, and relationships through which 
he gets to know himself and form his own concepts of the world." 

CREATIVE DRAMATICS 

"Is an inclugive oxpresiion dGslgnating all forms of improvised drama i 
dramatic play, story dramatisation , Impromptu work in pantomime, shadow 
and puppet playi, and all other eKtefflpocaneoui drama. It li the activity 
in whieh inforffial draTim ii ereated by the playars thomsalvei. "8 
Creative Dramaties is an Imnedlate expeflenee for the child - he supplies 
his own thoughts J words, feelings and actions. It is lead by a trained, 
sensitive leader. It is a group experience. Drama means doing , 

PANTOMIM 

Acting without wordi, Expreiiing feellngi, thoughtts through use of the 
body without speech. 



-Erie Ericksonj "Studies in the Interpretation of Playj" Genetic = 
Psychology Monographs , 22 (1940), 361, 

^Frank Hartley ^ Understanding Children's Play (New Yorki Columbia 
University Press), 
g 

Winifred Wards Playmaking with Children , (New Yorkt Applecon Centurys 

1937). 
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IMPROVIgATION 

Diccionary gays It Is "an Imprompttu invention; somothlng dona off hand," 
In Creative Draniatics it is a scetiQ which is planned in advanca (who, 
whore) but action and dialogue aru left up to players. 

ROLE PLAYING 

Role Playing ii a part of Socio-drama in which a life problem is acCGd 
out. IE givee Eha child an oppsifEunity j by fGvefsing rolys to find 
altcrnativei to various life gieuationg, 

A more or less regular reoccurrence of emphasis (heartbeat). Used in 
Creative Draniatics to describe many simplQ activities * such as , responsei 
to music, poutry or physical aces. 

Example - Milk Man'g Horse (gee poetry) 

Playground aetivicieg ^ runningj jumping 

STAYING IN CHARACTER 

Conccntratini and pretending every minute, 
SIDE nOACHiNG 

An aiiist given by CeaGher-director co Che student-actor during the 
iolving of a problem to help him kCGp fecug,^ 



^Viola Spolinj I mprovisation for the Theatre (Evanston, lU, , North- 
western University PrcsaV 1963). 
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'Tlicirti is riothing In InEulluet which was not firgt in ^hc sanscs."^^ 



Toachcr: "flow do you knuw what gous on in thu world? ilnw do you know 
1 am huru in tliig foomV" 

Chi Uh 'Vt? can icq you," 

Tci^tchf^r? "Close your Gyag , " (ninku somu nolscij continue to talk) 
"How do ygu knew I'm still haru?" 

ChiJdi 'Wo can lutar you,'* 

Tt'-aclu-'r: "Ynu gu homo today , you go Into the house and you can't bqq 
it or hoar it but you know there's a caka in thL§ oven, liow 
do yoU know it?" 

Child: "E can nmQll it.'* 

Teacliur: "oood i Now it Is dark and you aan*U mo the cake but you take 
a bite and it is chocolate, do you know?" 

Cliild: "I can tag to it." 

Teachyr: "Suppose you triad to eat it and it was so hot you couldn't 
hold it ^ how v;ould you know tliat it's hot?" 

Child ^ "1 could 0uel it, " 

Toachciri "'Now - wq know that wg liave fivu gcm.scs - WC"; can scQ ^ hearj 
smell, taste* and fael*" 



For young children ^ pieturos can go up on the board, 

Wsi suu wi th-- ------ = ^•^- = Gyes 

Wu huar with---------------------sjars 

We taiCu with- -------------- -----mouth 

We smell with-------=------=-----noae 

Wg foQl with-- ^^^^^^ - - = = - '] 

Answer is likely to be handg. 



^^Ancient axiom; 
senga, " 



"Nihil est un intellecta quod pruls non ferlt in 



Teacher i "Ves we fuel wlyh our hjiiulH.'- (1 then step on a toe and ask ) 
■'Did ycHi tuul tjiat wltii your hands - or if t tickle you - do 
you feel tlmt with your Imnds? Ng. If you oueslde on n 
Very cold day - arc your hnnds the only part of voli thay fv^vl 
cold?" . - .. 

'Vhat part of you Cceli tlie cold? Wo fcul with^^^^ ?" 

Child: 'Ve Cccl with our wluile bodyf" 



SyGCt^STinNS - ror older chlldrGn 

UisQUBH Creative Dramatici, ICrltu the two words on the board and ask 
what "crenEc-' means. Wlinfc is the difference between the. word -'make" 
and "eruatQ?" We "make" a bed or cup of tea, l^lmt sort of things do 
WG "creatu"? Urama eemug ffoni the Greyk and means "action," If you 
use T,v. language they undc^f stand , Coming next week an exciting drama. 

mt 

MOTfVATLON 

A table with vnrious objects on it which children can feel. 
Categories and CUssif tcafclon 
Smooth 

a sheet of paper 
a pane of glass 

Soft 



fur 

cotton bill 
mare hma How 

What is hot - what ii eoldi etc» , etc* 

BklTLE IMPROVISATION 

When* It's a hot Sunday in August* 

Who! You arc all dressed up ready to go visiting , your mother isn't 
ready. 

mmti You get a piece of ice and uac it CO make yourself more comfortable* 



Rough 

sand paper 
a Jagged rock 

Hard 

piece of metal 
rock 

iourball 



36 

QuOKtionH to nsk: 



1, V/ime Ih ictiV Acct-pL watt-Vj IhiI: point out: that if you tiirn on 
the Cnucut, you don't gut icQ. Accept all pareinl aiiHwous 
until you gtit ice is froat^n watt^r. 

2, What happens to ict^ whon 1 hold it in my hand? 

3, Why (Jous it mult? 

4, Wliat tin I iinvQ to be? careful of in this scuno? What aru you 
wuaringV What day is it? 

5, Have you dacidod hovj to uRix the icu to make' you feiul conlyr^* 

Wlicre^ The Leo is In a dish in front of you. Vou am at thy kltchun 
tablii. Draw your "concentration boK" - ntatt pfytunding whgti 
I Bay BEGIN. 

It is often holpful to coach ^ or focus attention ^ "Careful don't ytit 
that good dress v^et" - "Cca j this ice feels goodj" cte. At conclusion, 
praise and cvaluatG. 



ADDITIONAL KXliRCISi^S FOR Sl^NSK OR TOUGH - Whole class. 

1. Hold a kitten, 

2. Light a match and burn your finger. 

3. Test Bomu water - it's Vtiryj vory hot, 

4. Make a gnowball with your bare hands. 

5. Try on a pair of shoes that are too small, 

6. Wyar a sweater that is itchy, 

7. Pick up a turtle. 
S, A rose with, thorn.^, 
9. A delicate vase. 

10, Vou have thryc things on your degk, (a) a pieee of construcEion 
paper J (b) a pictufOj (c) a container of gfcieky stuff. What 
iort of stieky stuff will you use to make your pieturQ stick to 
paper? Have children doscrlby what they will use = pas to ^ glue, 
rubbar cement and what sort of container they will be using , 
How docs it open? (Spatial Concepts) What must you be careful 
of in this scene? What other senses bosido touch will you be 
using? After the picture Is in place- ^ evaluate ask hov; do 
your hands feel? 

11. Wash hands* (Stress SoquoncQ) 



ADDITIONAL EXERCISES FOR SENSE OF FEI-L - Smaller groups (6-10) 
Be iurc to Gitabltih- - WHO, WHERE , WHi\T 



EKLC 



1. Walk on hot sand* 

2, Walk on rocks and pebbles In your bare feet. 



5 7 

3. Walk ncrnss a stroam on n fnllyn trot? trunk. 
4i Walk ci clghc ropti, 

5. Walk tn shoas thac hurc^ 

6, Walk in soft grass in your baru fucL. 



ACTIVlTiiCS 



Read "\^icli Vnur Fingurs"!! or ^^ObiuctS Buhind your Back '^^^ 

A Qluld puts his hands in back uf lumfi.lf and thu tuachur plac.. a comnon 

obj.ct lus hands. 11,o child facUa it (maka auru h. know. what'iL is) 

Tlia child thon du^crlbcg it without saying what it la u.ad for. "liO Hhcuiid 

tuU Its sige, shape, tuKCurc, otu. rha cla.n gunssus what it ho 

noidiilg. 



^iola Spolin^ op. etc , s p, 56. 
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TKCllNIQUHS 

KMtrrroNs 

' 'tIiu s c h 0 o L muK t c cm § 1 d r uht" tjtno t i ona 1 c a nc r n g of its pupils n \u\ h p 
chcni work wLtili chose concL^rns, tn this wnyj uinotLonal and social coiicoriis 
can bt?cnniG thu core around which thu curriculum is org^uiixi-.d . "13 

MOTIVATION 

Toachcr! 'VhaU do 1 muan whun T saVj you hurc my foGlin^iH? 

Wliciru did you hurt mu? I don't muan you stupptul on my 
Coc r Whc rc dj^ you hu rt my ? " 

Childrtnu Respond ("iniidu" ^ "in your hGarc" aru typical am wars), 

Tciachur: 'Viiat umntions or rntd ings do we all havu?" 

Cliildruni "Good iuullngs and bad feullngs, Happy or gad," 

Toachor; (accapts answer) "i3uu you CQul bad if ytui Inst n nickel, 
or if your motht-'r is very sick, or if soma body takus your 
coy J or if somoonc braaks a promise to you, hot's list 
somu othtir wordi that tell how wc feci." 



CLASSIFY 



RucQrd on GhAlkbonrd 



lonuly 
proud 
J ea loug 



diiapptjlnted 
ang ry 
worried 



surprigpd 

gay 

si 1 ]y 



SLJGGi^STLON 

If young children cannot name enough emotions j it is helpful to givt; 
a giEuaClon and ask theffl hew would you feel if - "your brotlmr broke 
your bike?" 

It. is important to rscognizc children's Poolings. Feelings aro not 
''good" or "bad"; it's how they are handled that is important. It 
is important for children to bo aware of this* Tliis sort of discussion 
of feQlingg and how we handle them givei you as well ai the child 
initghCi Into themielvgi and Qtheri. 



1 "3 

-^Mario Pantani and GOrald WeiniCsln, 'flig "Disadvantaged (Now York: 
Q Harper and Row, 1968), p, 364. 



ERIC 



SAMPLE rMPROVlSATION - (6-12 cllildrGn) 
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WI^I^RH - CUssruom, 

WHKN ^ l-nd of school day. UUmUBal bull starts iniprovUation. 
WHO - You, 

WHAT - mport card. Go out school dgor. Kcad report card 

waiK flQITlS i . ... 

First Playing - IE ig a turribla rGpore. Walk homo. 
Sucond Playing- (don^. iirmediatcly without diaeussion of 

firaE playing) Ic is a wsnderfui report. 

Walk home , 

Dlgcugg and iLvaluatG 

What was Eh. diffaronco between th. Hr,t and sacond improvisation^ 
S u jUffar^nco? Discuss until children ore aLra that 
di^ Way m tuel changes tha way we movQ and look, 

ADDITIONAL IMPROVISATIONS FOR AMOTIONS 
^* Clog^ the door 

a. Ycju §,m very angry, 

b. When you havo just said good-bya co your family (lanoly) 

c. Whan you eneak in lata (scared). ^ 

d. WliQn you have just gotten the baby lo sloop 

e. wlien you ruih in with good news. 



CHANGE OF MOOD 



Chan, ten yau. EMMples- Qpon a blrchday gift' you kre sure it's 
Chat blue pullnvor yu have been «.ncing. it i, Lt; it is , 
horrid iwoator. - Got up Sacurday morning MpocClng to go f a 
P.cnie and Uft the shado. It'a pouring rain. - You aJ dreeing 

Sir„°"hJ"efp::t;;"«'^ 

I. 'i WBEBfhole " ^ Based on Daach Valley Suita, GrofeU (older children) 
Moe.vation - A picture of a "fgecy-niner. " Discuss what so« 



^ ^^AdvontureB In Musie, Grada 4. Vol. 1, rca Victor W 1004. 



ERIC 
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yf Innds peeple liad to dro.^s to get to California, Discuss 
dL^s<irt, mlra[40i oasts. 

Play i-ccord and ask children to try t'^- picturQ wliae mighE bo 
happoning as a group of paoplu cross Vidscoland, Ask children 
to raise hands cacli time "something now'- happens or when there 
Is a change o^ mood. (Record on board) 

a, lliuy are hot and thir^lty* They have lefe their wagon train 
to look for watur on foot, 

b, Stsmeonc sees water. (Excitement starts) 

c, They all run to oasis and "use" water. (ThQir lives 
arc saved) 

d, they are thankful, (Bell) 

They celebratQ - dancyj - men go gee hofBOB to water them= 



iuggostions : 

1, Set scene. Use two large pieces of blue construction paper 
for oasis . 

2, Decide on WHO - asaign on^ leader to see the water firgt. 
l^vciryone muit know who he is, 

3, Diicuss lenses - Feel ^ heat of surij sand, mouths dry^ 
gweat , 

see ^ sunlight brilliant. 

4, Discuss change of mdodg, 

5, Play; evaluate; replay with now iroup. 



CllANGE OF MOOD - lee Cmsm Cone - (young children) 

WHO - Child and friend, storekeeper, two big boys 
IsHlERE - Screet, store 

WHAT - Child and friend go to store to buy ice creain cone, They 

leave store with cones* T\m big boyi run Into them. They 
drop cones. 

Suggestions: 



a, ' See ieone, 

b. Dt^ftide who they will be. 

C* i^lch iensei will they use? 

d. When does mood change occur? 

e. What will they do now? 



ACTrVETIiCS 
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1. Pic turos showing dmotians may bu u.od. What: hiippm^d bafor^ and 
after. (See "Ui^r of Picturcfi'') ' 

2. Phrasoi may be u.ad - Graup of chruo^fiya ghlldrun „mk.^ up ,ccn. 
baiL'd on phrases. (SGe phrases). 

e.g. You're not fair. ^ 
Thflc belongs to me! 
I'm sorry. 

Vou can't come to my party. 
I won't play with you. 

3. Advorb game - "tn the manner of the word" 

Send one perion out of the room. The clasq dnctidoH on 
an adverb. Hie pergen is called back into tho room/ 
liu then aeki varioui mt^mbors of the clais to perform 
acti "in the manner of the word," 
I^Kample; Group chose tho adverb angrily - ' 

Person who is "t^" ^gke one person at a time to 

a. Walk like the word, 

b* Eat like the word, 

c. Sit like the word, etc^ 

d. Pick up an object in the mannef of. 

e. Shue the door in the manner of. 

Tho "it" person tricg to guesg the adverb by observing the parson 
actLng. Record cho wordg on chalkboard, Accapt synon>TTig. 



ROLE PL/\YING 
Suggest ioni i 



Th^ author feels that role paying can be therapeucic but it should 
not be therapy, Toacheri should nee try to be psychiatrists/ Clasi= 
room role playini ihould help the ehild meet his own reality and" 
beeome aware of alternatives, in other words, role playing can oxDlorc^ 
human reU.ionship conflicts and faolingi on In educLiL level ' 
Leave Che unconicieus and neurotic conflicts to thoie trained to 
nandie them. 

Discussion of icQnos is moit. inipoftmt, Childtan have an oppaptutilty 
Eo agree or diBagroe and offar mora «lternatlves. 

TTio accQpting attleude of the toach.f is vical. If you must moralize 
apprgvB or digapprove, do not try thl, toohniquB. Its valua lies In ' 
tho ghildron i om insights. Onee you Iiev. UHd valu. Judgment the 
children „ili try to find the "right" solution in ord.r to'pleasp you 
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Uses : 

To golvQ currGnt problcni or to sne altcirnativti solutions. 
Examplui Any sitaatioii In which chcrQ is confliet in which fuu.llngs aru 
involved. 

1, Children fighting. 

2, Sharing on playground - taking turns. 

3, Family eccnes. 

4, Cheating 5 stealing. 

5, Pick up problems as they occur* 

To prepare ehildrun for life problQms thuy will meat, 
Example: 

1. Visit to doetof for shoCs, 

2, Handling prejudice or discrimination, 

3* Facing their feelings about something "not fair." 
A, Job interviews, 

Exchanging roj.es (reversal) allows child to think and feel as another 
person and gives him Insight into others, Hq muse face "both sides" 
of the conflict. 

FR0CEDURK^5 

Is Define the problems. 

2, Gather facts and opinions * 

3. Considfjr alternatives. 
4i Test filternatives , 



UNFINISHED STORIES 

Tell a story (either original or published) 1^ but do not finish It* 
Groups of children will make up and dramatiic the ending, 

THE PUBLIC INTERV^IEWl^ 

Tills is dramatic technique developed by the authors of Values and 
Teaching. A detailed explanation Is given, I urge you to read entire 
book* 



^ "^ Learning About, Role Playing - Association for Childhood Education, 
P, 33. 

^ ^nftnlshed Stories for Use In the Classroom , NEA 1201 16th St., N,W, , 
Mashing eon 5 D.c. 

l^Louls Rathsj (et.al,)-i values In Teach ing, ColumbuSj Ohio? Chas, 
Merrill & Co, , lySfij p, 142. 



GllfCATIVE DRA>1AT1CS ACTIVITIES 
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Bosk Levels PP-5 
ACTIONS WORDS PEVKLOPED BY PATRICIA GRASTY 



PUR POSE ; 

To cktcnd ugQ and knowiedge of "DQing Words*' or Verbs, 

PRI^SENTATION : 

1 . The teachQr=lcadQr BBys l 

"I am going to do soniQChlng, Bo ruady to dGgeribLi rny actipn 
with gnu word , " 

(1,0* - " sac '^ - taaehur ahould specif leal ly ghow whac shy is 
eating) 

*Vhac waa I doing? Gun ydu tell what I may havo bean eating?'' 
HavD the children guggcsE sthar wordi that tell about one action 
you can do* 

(Record all regponeei on the chalkboard,) 

2* ^Vliflt dp we call wordi that ahgw uQtlon?" Stjarch for responses 
that indicate "Action words'- or ''varbg." 



TjlH ACTIVITY ; 

1. ''m this aetivtty you will liave a card that lUggeets an action 
you can do . Think aboufc how you can present it iO wo will know 
what you are doing*" 

2, One child at a time can sliow hlo wordj chooilng the next person 
to demonstrate. 



VARIATIQNg ; 

1* Pictures that sliow a spQclfle action can bo eollaetod and mounted 
lor Ugy Inscuad of ward cardSi 

2. Mciru than ona card of a epoctflc word might bo dlatrlbuted , 
HO that iGvoral Ghlldrcsn can ihow their action at one tiim, 
(i*e, - dancQ = varlud children may show tapj balloti populari 
cite.) 



CO^D^iENTS I 



The teaehar muse bo gonsltlvu Co tha reading nucds of her chlldron 
so Chat tha ehl Idrtm , with Qonfidencu, request huLp with their 
own eard, if neeussary. 
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2, The Action Words game should bo played for short scissions, Tlic 
morG often the game is played the more preeise you can uxpeet 
dhe chlldran to be In cheir Improvisadions - 



MATERIi\LS I 

A gtarcer RCt of v?ord cards or plcturGs of Actions should bo collecte^d. 



SUGCI3STED ACTION WORDS- 



I. 
2. 

S. 



ki ok 
swim 
jump 
hop 

cry 
climb 



Ac tion 
Worde 



9. 
10, 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 



fly 

writa 

cat 

pgitit 

ruu 

drink 

tiptoe 

g trotQh 



Antonyms 
(Oppoeitt^s) 

Book Levels 
1-up 

Developed by Patrleia Graaty 

PURPQSH : ■ t 

To provide an opporcunity to SKtend recognition of words that are opposites 



PRI^gENTATION i 

"If 1 eay 'boy' what word would you give that Is opposite?^'' 
(Continue until rcsponge of -'glrl'^ and, with icvaral quick varbal 
sets likeO 



"III this activity you will rueoivo a card (word or plcturo) that indicatos 
^ word to demonatrato in any hiannur you' develop* As the ^udioncG watcheij 
aomeonc with the word which Is oppoicio should iTmnodiately jsiri' to show 
his word," 



From the audience , anothGr parcicipant descrlbGs both opposlEe words 
(RGsponePs eheuld be . reeordGd on ehe chalkboard,) 



MATERIALS ; 



Lower and Uppp^il Grades (pictures eh owing Che moaning ^ witii tlio 
word wvitteris also) 



1. 

2. 

3* 

4. 

5. 

6* 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 



in 

stop 

big 

old 

wet 

(girl 

up 

awake 
cold 
cry 
now 



out 

go 

little 

young 

dry 

boy) 

down 

aeleep 

liofc 

laugh 

old 



Upper Gfados 



1, 

2, 
3* 
4. 
5. 
6* 
7, 
8, 
9. 

10* 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 



'buy 

elogG 

hard 

untie 

idle 

pvGr 

sharp 

faa t 

short 

late 

bumpy 

dirty 

deetroy 

goodbye 



sell 

Qpon 

sqCc 

tic 

busy 

undar 

dull 

slaw 

tail 

find 

gmooth 

cloafi 

crGatQ, build, make 
hello 



Classification 
Bosk Levels K-3 
Variation : 2-Aduit 
DgvQloped by Patricia Grasty 

PURPOSE. I 

To provide an opportunity to develop Clasiif icaCion of familiar 
Toys, Animals 1 People^ etc. 

PRESENTATION f 

1, 'Vhen I iay ^Toyi* can you natne many dlfforenc onus? What makei 
thorn all Toyi?" (ConCtnue unEll responses indicate an under^- 
itanding sf whmt a toy Ig^) 

2, Continue with develQpffient of different "People" and "Animalij" 
or Qth^r eategeries to be uied. 

TIIE ACTIVITV t 

li Varlod cardi aro dieeribuced, GhlldrQn aro tnitrueted to plan 
to show who or what they are £or cha audience yn guess* 

2i Ae wlEh other aetivitiea deeGribed beforej it is neeeiaary to 
keop the activity level highj and stop at that GllinaK. 



VARIATIONS ; 

Word cards can be prepared in several categorieej for e^cample! Feed ^ 
Cisching s TransporEation, 

When the wordj as preienfQu through panCQminie, is discovered it 
ghould be reeorded on the chalkboard under the appropriate category, 

bmTERlALS r 

1* A set of pleturc cards that clearly Indicate the item. For 
examplQ j 



PEOPLE TOYS Ajlim^ 

fairy top fish pig 

farmer bat & ball lion bear 

witch Jack in the box gabble bird 

policeman doll ciiioks monkey 

fireman kite kitten doe 

nurae etc. dog 
newsboy 
.ate* 



2. 



A sec of headings to be eaped Co the ehalkboard or uae oa the 
felt board. 

i , e , PEOPLE ANIMALB TOYS 



3, OCher good words Ce bm pantomimed; 



WE EAT. . . , 

banana 

sandwieh 

Ico Gream 

corn-Dn-Qob 

lollipop 

etc. 

guggoatedj If available: 



WE WEAR. ^ . * 
had 
bootg 
coat 

bele 



WE RIDE. . 

car 

bike 

roller skates 
airplane 
boaCj etc* 



TASTE 

Magic Frulc Bowl - Divide the clais into half participants and h^Lf 

audleneej play once and revGrge roles, - 

Teacher I - I have a magic fruit bowl. In it la every kind of 

fruit , 

What is your Eavsflte? CRecord on chalkboard*) 
I'm galng to offer you a pteee of frutc. By the 
way you hold Itj prepare it (if it needs to bo 
prepared) and the way you bite and chew it, the 
audionc© will know what sort of fruit you have 
chosen, 

Can you tell me the dlffGrent ways you might eat 
an orange? 

Children : - Re e pond 

1. Cut it in halvog or quarters* 

2, SqueegQ the orange and drink thQ julee, 
3* Peel the orange and eat the ieetlpni. 
4, Make a hole in the orangQ and suek it, 

Suigegfcion^ 

Explain that this is not a guessing game. The audience should not call 
out the aneweri. They are to watch someone to see if you really believe 
what he's doing and how you know which fruit he hai seiected. 

Procedure I 

#1 group will take a piece of fruit from the magic bowl on hii^ dosk when 
teacher gaya begin , 

#2 group will watch. Stop pretending when' fceqehor says end. Evaluate. 
Reverse groupi. 
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What ii frutt? This should bo homQwork or Independent research 
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Word Reao^nttlon 



TOSS TOE BALLr 



Adaptacion of g game in InEQrplay by Bernard De KQven, published by 
Philadalphla Board of lEducatton. 



PURPOSE ; 

To provldu an opportunifcy for word recognition and retnforeo vocabulary* 
PIUC5ENTATIQN - 

Give each child a card with a word on it and a large papcir clip. Tell 
tha child CQ clip ic on himiSlf, This is now his namQ/ 

TOE ACTIVlTY f 

Children stand in a circle. They chrow tha ball Co someone whosG name 
card thay can read, Tliey call out tho ward befaro chey tois the ball. 
If thGy should miiread the word tha catcher correeti them and statoa ' 
the correct word returning the ball to the thrower. The thrower then 
rceurna the ball using the correct word. 

Example; Thrower calls ouCj ''PEN" 

Catcher aayi, "No » I am PIN'* - he returns ball 

Thrower - PIN - he throwe ball to child with PlN on his card. 

VARIATIONS ; 

Make "name Qards,'- 

ArlehmotiG problems 8 k S 

Shapes 0 
Alphabet 
Coiors 

Initial eonBDnants 

Ulends ci 
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MATt^RIALS milDm i 



Oak tag cards largQ yngugh to fuad and smsll pnough far child run to wear 
PapGr clipg^ Large ball^ 

The wordg or proLiloms uetid dupend on lavel of class and reading program 
used , 

Tha following words are from BHL SoriQi Ij Hook 3* 



clap 


drop 


clam 


drum 


erab 


drip 


crib 


drag 


erop 


flag 



Itic whole word or the blend may be writ ton on the card^ 
EjcamplD \ 

clap or cl 

If the blend is used the child who Ehrsws ehe ball xmmt call out a word 
bog inning with £1 be fore he throws the ball to the ci_ wcarof. 
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